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Mutual In a most earnest and penetrating analysis 
Responsibility of how to raise industrial relationship 
to a plane where both employer and em- 


ployee shall be “making a life instead of making a living,” John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., made an important statement in the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, which emphasizes the 
need of constructive cooperation in industry. In discussing types 
of representation, Mr. Rockefeller said: 


“If the labor movement, with its important contribution of col- 
lective bargaining, with its history of achievement and all of its 
traditions that are worthiest of perpetuation, will do its share in 
outlawing industrial warfare, substituting partnership therefor; if 
those in its ranks who have long recognized the fallacy and harmful- 
ness of the doctrine that the less work a man does in a day the more 
days’ work he will have, are all able to convince their associates that 
to secure the largest possible production is the best way to advance 
their own interests and to maintain their self-respect; if more men 
of broad vision and high purpose respond to the opportunity for 
constructive leadership which labor unionism offers, it may be that 
the trade-unidn movement wiil enjoy the glory and honor of usher- 
ing in industrial peace.” 


The trade-union movement believes it has the capacity to do the 
work Mr. Rockefeller outlines and justifies this belief by records of 
what has been accomplished where the trade union has functioned in 
its highest capacities. Partnership, as Mr. Rockefeller very truly 
says, must be the basis of constructive relations between employers 
and employed. The essence of partnership is mutuality of confidence, 
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responsibilities and duties. Either member of the partnership may 
be handicapped i: what he may do by shortcomings of the other. 
So the trade-unior, movement is prevented from rendering maximum 
service ‘when employers do not enter into agreements with union 
representatives so 'that there may be clearly defined rights and condi- 
tions of employnient which beget confidence, safeguarded by an 
agency controlled' solely by the workers. Upon such a foundation 
may be developed: the technique and agencies of cooperation. 

Employers reserve the right to decide management policies and 
so long as they rejuse to negotiate with unions, unions are forced to 
militant tactics. So long as management refuses workers a right to 
a voice in deciding conditions of work through their own representa- 
tives, workers-are'forced to protect themselves against unfair imposi- 
tions as best they ‘can and the spirit of retaliation is fostered. The 
“worthiest traditions’ of trade unionism find expression only when 
employers contribute to the development of conditions which make 
them possible. : 

The Americax; Federation of Labor has declared that the mate- 
rials of increased ‘productivity are essential to sustained increases in 
standards of livin’y and that the union holds itself ready to do its 
part in working ov better methods and plans for production. Where 
employers are rezy to make cooperation possible, trade unionists 
are ready to do their part. 

The develop:.ent of the methods of peace may grow out of 
cooperative relaticxs. ‘These methods can not be achieved in a year 
or a decade. Peace does not mean the absence of problems, but the 
finding of methods to solve problems on a basis of intelligence. They 
will develop out of experience that will test patience and strength of 
purpose, but if employers and unions have confidence in each other 
and are willing tc follow facts and principles, the trade unions will 
indeed have the distinction and the satisfaction of showing the way 
to constructive relations between those who work together in industry. 


In 1921 the stonecutters employed by the 
Bedford Cut Stone Company of Indiana 
through their union sought an increase in 
wages. The company refused, and the 
union called a strike. The company then organized a company union 
and required all employees to belong as a condition of employment. 
The union officials continued negotiations to reach a new wage agree- 
ment and when every effort failed sent orders to local unions every- 
where that union members should not in the future cut stone which 
had been partly cut by non-union labor. 


Restraining 
Lawful 


Activities 
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The Bedford Company were large producers of stone, some of 
which was shipped in rough or sawed block to be further shaped on 
the location of construction, while the larger part of the product was 
cut and shaped in the quarry and required only minor cutting for final 
adjustment. The union stonecutters carried out instructions. They 
simply refused to work on a non-union product. They made no at- 
tempt to interfere with the shipment of the stone in interstate com- 
merce, declared no boycott and committed no violence. They acted 
upon motives of self-interest and maintained union ideals as against a 
non-union closed shop—a method clearly comparable to competition 
between industries. 

The Bedford Company and twenty-three other local companies 
asked the Federal court to issue an injunction enjoining stonecutters 
from refusing to work on non-union stone. Judge Alschuler refused 
to grant the injunction. An appeal was taken to the Circuit Court, 
which sustained Judge Alschuler’s position. An appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court, which failed to agree. The majority decision 
written by Justice Sutherland held that the strikers threatened to 
destroy or narrow the interstate trade of the companies through loss 
of customers. It was held “beside the point” to show that the unions 
were lawful and the objects legal. The injunction was upheld under 
Section 16 of the Clayton Act, as relief against “threatened loss or 
damage by violation of the anti-trust laws.” 

Justices Holmes and Brandeis dissented in an opinion writ- 
ten by the latter. Justice Brandeis held there was no evidence of 
unreasonable restraint, of threats or coercion, or of a boycott. 

Trade unionists believe they have a lawful right to seek to 
increase wages and better conditions of work and that a strike to 
promote that end is not unlawful. As Justice Brandeis sets forth, 
denial of these rights approximates involuntary servitude. A remedy 
for the situation created by this opinion must be found. 


Increasing Human nature responds to a pleasing envi- 
Union ronment and shuns an atmosphere of gloom. 
Attendance . It is well to remember this in seeking to 
stimulate interest in union meetings. It is 
a mistake to surround a union meeting with the spirit of failure 
implied by continual fault finding. Unions have shortcomings, but 
it does no good to let failure destroy one’s perspective. A much 
better way is to create the spirit of successful and constructive achieve- 
ment. 
Contrast this method with the progressive salesman who, in a 
spirit of good cheer, approaches the persons he wishes to convince 
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and assures them he has just the commodity or service that persons 
of their intelligence will appreciate. His primary purpose is to win 
favorable consideration. 

The union meeting can profitably adopt this method. Interest 
and attention must be won. Personality and opportunity must there- 
fore be turned to the purpose of creating good will and a desire to 
work together. It is wise to develop union customs of discussion 
that make fault finding or personal criticism bad form. The meeting 
itself can be made of sufficient interest and importance to hold 
attendance if there is sustained appeal to intelligence and social needs. 
A union whose meetings are both pleasant and interesting will find 
attendance increasing. 

It is plain that courtesy and a friendly spirit must be supple- 
mented by consideration of problems that stimulate thinking. Here 
is a very definite problem in union management for which union 
executives are responsible: to direct attention to vital problems and 
help bring out data necessary to wise decision. Finally, there is a 
continuing responsibility for putting decision into effect. Good union 
management necessary to‘increase and maintain attendance at union 
meetings calls for as much wisdom and ability as does management 
in industry, 


Our Foreign The end of the first decade since our govern- 
Policies ment entered the World War finds us trou- 

bled by tense situations in the Carribean and 
the Far East. The situations in China and Mexico have much in com- 
mon. Both countries are going through a remarkable renaissance 
which began with seeking to develop a national culture and grew into 
a determined effort for national self-government. Both countries 
have found national development impeded by concessions and privi- 
leges accorded foreigners. In Mexico the concessions and privileges 
were granted to individuals or private companies. In China some 
of the special privileges were established by treaties which provided 
for foreign governments and courts on Chinese soil and foreign 
administration of Chinese revenues. 

For decades movements for a more responsible democratic form 
of government have been developing in both countries and anti- 
foreign feeling gathered force by efforts of concessionaires to defeat 
governmental reforms. Those whose vested interests are threatened 
are insistent in their efforts to induce their government to adopt an 
aggressive policy in defense of the safety and rights of American 
citizens in these foreign countries. However, the great majority of 
our nation are anxious that friendly relations be maintained, that the 
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embargo on arms into Mexico shall not be lifted and that our soldiers 
shall not be sent to fight the Chinese. They do not believe that our 
Republic should apply dual standards of ethics—one for use at home 
and in dealing with strong nations and the other for foreign policies 
and treatment of weaker nations. Both in the Carribean and in other 
countries where our citizens have investments, increasingly the issue 
will confront us as to the development of extraterritorial responsi- 
bilities. It is likely that world intercourse will grow in volume and 
importance and hence increase the number of issues turning upon 
this principle. Some general agreement upon procedure is essential 


to international peace. 


May Day Many are the legends that perpetuate the 
Child Health Day beautiful and wholesome customs of May 

Day, which marks a period of high tide in 
earth forces. These traditions provide a symbolism which gives 
appropriateness to the movement to dedicate May Day to Child 
Health. In addition to promoting the celebration of May Day as a 
festival, the American Child Health Association is stimulating local 
groups to initiate plans for better local health opportunities for 
children. There are two major approaches to this problem: to make 
available to parents information necessary to individual healthful 
regulation of the lives of their children, and well advised community 
action for those opportunities that must be provided by collective 
decisions. As May Day this year falls upon the first day of the 
week there should be a special focus favorable to consideration of 
spiritual as well as physical and mental health. It is well to have this 
rather definite withdrawal from the atmosphere of the work-a-day 
world, that we may realize more clearly that bodies and minds should 
be the instrumentalities of the spirit. 

The world is full of problems due to bad living, ill health and 
ignorant or perverted minds. It will profit us little to relieve these 
problems unless we help the men and women of the future to avoid 
these mistakes in their lives. To make it possible for every child to 
have physical, mental and spiritual health would assure well-nigh 
inconceivable progress and happiness. 

Both the purpose and the methods commended for this celebra- 
tion are constructive. The custom of community groups coming 
together on May Day to survey the work done in the past year for 
child health and to plan for the coming year ought not only to be an 
immeasurable force for national conservation but a vital element in 
showing the way to group conference and local cooperation in all the 
important factors of community life. 
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Legal Inequities Because courts follow precedents instead of 

facts, a number of recent decisions dealing 
with labor cases are strikingly at variance with a fair interpretation 
of economic situations. Some kind of contractual relation must 
exist between employers and employed. One of the purposes of the 
labor movement has been to bring about a greater equality in bar- 
gaining power between the parties to such contractual relations. 
Trade unions are for the purpose of promoting the welfare of their 
members and believe they have the right to claim the benefit of the 
principles which corporations submit as acceptable justification for 
injuries to the business of others—self interest and the normal con- 
sequences of competition, 

Trade unions have been denied opportunities to promote the 
interests of their members and to present the proposals of Labor as 
alternatives to the proposals of employers by the following rulings: 

The Milk Drivers’ Union of Boston has been assessed $63,000 
damages. For fifteen years the union had had a contract with the 
Alden Company, which was extended for 1927 pending a contract 
between the Whiting Company and the union. The Whiting agree- 
ment provided a dollar increase in wages over the Alden and this 
company was asked to increase its wages accordingly, as had been 
previously agreed. The Alden Company postponed answer and in 
the interim was absorbed in a merged company which announced a 
non-union policy. The union struck, whereupon an injunction was 
granted against the alleged illegal strike and boycott. 

The Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes were enjoined by the U. S. District Court of Indiana 
from counseling any employee of the Indiana Street Railway Com- 
pany from striking or combining to leave employment. The company 
had organized a company union which the injunction protected. 

In New York the Interboro Rapid Transit Company requires 
its employees to belong to a company organization and forbids them 
to join the union. During last summer’s strike a union was formed 
which undertook to unionize all street car employees. The Interboro 
asked and secured an injunction enjoining even advising or persuading 
the Interboro employees from belonging to any other organization 
than that created by the company or from breach of contractual 
relations. All normal union activity was forbidden in most sweeping 
terms. 

Such inequities call for serious and prompt consideration. Dis- 
criminations are contrary to our national traditions and Labor seeks 
and asks redress for such injustices. 
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Anti-Strike The American labor movement has had such 
Proposal close fraternal relations with British labor 
that the welfare of British workers comes 
very close to our hearts. It is, therefore, with genuine concern we 
regard the Conservative bill virtually to repeal the Trades Dispute 
Act of 1906. The bill proposes to make illegal any strike that has 
an object in addition to furtherance of a trade dispute in its own 
trade or is calculated to coerce the government or intimidate any 
community or considerable portion thereof; to restrict picketing; to 
define “intimidation” as causing in the mind of the worker a reason- 
able apprehension of injury to him or any member of his family or 
damage to property, injury, including boycott or exposure to hatred, 
ridicule or contempt; to deny unions the right to make political levy 
mandatory; to prohibit civil servants from belonging to unions 
affiliated with outside unions; it makes it unlawful for local authorities 
to require as conditions of employment membership in trade unions; 
and, finally, the Attorney General is given power to issue injunctions 
to restrain any application of funds of trade unions in contravention 
of the new measure. 

It would be difficult to frame a more reactive measure. Even 
the Conservative Party expressed surprise at the drastic provisions. 
The character of the proposal as well as the method suggested are so 
completely at variance with English traditions and experience that its 
enactment would be amazing. The moderation and the poise with 
which England met the general strike would seem reassuring that 
public opinion would not support a policy of retaliation or vengeance. 

Experience and facts certainly have taught the British trade 
unionists the unwisdom‘of the general strike. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the British trade-union movement will not indulge in 
further experiments with the general strike principle. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that the problem of meeting the consequences of 
the mistake of last summer will do more to prevent repetition of the 
error than any legislation Parliament could devise. The general 
strike was the result of unfortunate circumstances into which the 
labor movement drifted rather than a definite purpose promoted by 
representative officials. The frank, honest spirit with which the rep- 
resentatives of organized labor reviewed their strike experience is 
evidence of this statement. On the other hand, recurrence of general 
strike procedure could not be more surely guaranteed than by enact- 
ment of the proposed measure, which would deny to wage earners 
the methods and agencies necessary to work out economic problems 
through economic agencies. The Conservative Party could make 
no greater contribution to its own defeat than to undertake the pro- 
posed legislative folly—to hamstring trade unions in order to avert 


what probably would never happen again. 
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Basis The union is the agency through which 
for Union workers function in the councils of the indus- 
Organization try. The union structure, therefore, must 
mesh into other organizations and procedure 
of industry. This makes it impossible to prescribe any single formula 
for union organization. Where work is organized on the job or unit 
basis and each worker completes his product, manipulative skill is 
what establishes the value of the worker. For such industries, the 
craft becomes the basis of union organization. But when machinery 
or machine tools replace hand tools and hand work, much or all of 
the old skill is no longer used and the worker has to develop new 
skills in the control of his machine and the use of materials. Because 
machinery has not the adjustability of the human worker, the job 
is divided into a number of operations. As the operations performed 
by the workers in the shop together make up the completed product, 
there comes a new work interdependence among the workers which, 
expressed through adequate organization, becomes appreciation of 
the unity of the shop. Under such conditions the shop or plant 
naturally constitutes the union basis. 
The American Federation of Labor is not committed to any 
single type of union structure. We leave that to the judgment of 


the workers, who best know the situation they must meet. - In those 
industries where processes and machinery have been standardized as 
mass production necessitates, craft skill has disappeared from the 
fabrication and workers are finding new groupings for union organi- 
zation. The important thing is the continuing necessity for labor 
organization and finding cohesive ties that will make the union con- 
structive and permanent. 


China The revolutionary movement in China, which 
has attracted so much attention, is the cul- 
mination of a growing desire on the part of the Chinese people for 
the enjoyment of self-government and the blessings of liberty and 
freedom. For many years a spirit of discontent has manifested itself 
in China and as a result a progressive movement having for its objec- 
tive the establishment of a Nationalist republican form of government 
has been gaining strength and power. This growing demand for the 
establishment of a free China has been accentuated by the action of 
certain foreign governments in demanding the enjoyment of extra- 
territorial rights and special concessions in Chinese territory. 
As in all movements of this kind many destructive forces manifest 
themselves. The subdued feelings of groups of people who resent 
the imposition of injustice and wrong are given full play. During 
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such experiences the people are susceptible to destructive influences 
and are in.a frame of mind to absorb and espouse destructive doc- 
trines. This is taking place in China. Communism and the com- 
munistic philosophy will make some headway, temporarily at least, 
in China but there is little danger of this destructive influence gaining 
much headway among the great majority of the Chinese people. The 
history, tradition and characteristics of the Chinese people are against 
the acceptance of such a fallacious doctrine. There is no fundamental 
basis, either in the lives, characteristics or minds of the Chinese people, 
upon which a Communist government could be built. There is no 
danger of the revolution in China resulting in the establishment of a 
soviet government or a government of communistic rule. 

The United States has disavowed any intention of territorial 
enroachment or the enjoyment of any material advantage in China. 
It has officially declared its only purpose is to protect American lives 
and property in China. The laboring people of the United States 
would be opposed to our Government doing anything more in China 
than to extend the protection to American lives and property which 
the government of the United States is under obligation to give to 
its citizens when in danger. 

The American labor movement believes that the Chinese people 
should be given the widest and fullest opportunity to establish a gov- 
ernment of their own choosing and to exercise its sovereignty without 
interference from other nations. The Great Powers which have ad- 
mittedly been encroaching upon Chinese territory should immediately 
declare their purpose to withdraw from Chinese soil, to give up every 
conce$sion which they had gained through force or otherwise and 
thus leave China free to work out its own destiny. Such action would 
give recognition to the commonly accepted principle of self-determina- 
tion of the people and the right of all nations, great and small, weak 
or powerful, to settle their own national, social and political prob- 
lems in their own way and in accordance with their own ideals. 











HORTLY after the Teachers’ 

Union of Portland, Oregon, was 

organized, some of the more 
active members looked about for 
something to do in the labor move- 
ment. Having heard of the work- 
ers education experiments which 
were being inaugurated in various 
parts of the country, these members 
approached the officers of the Ore- 
gon State Federation of Labor, who, 
in turn, presented the idea to the 
Portland Central Labor Council. 
There was some opposition by those 
who are always suspicious of new 
things, and after it was overcome, a 
labor college, or rather what goes 
under the name of a labor college, 
was started. Three classes were 
started in the fall of 1922. 

The committee responsible for the 
formulation of definite plans included 
a college professor and an attorney, 
in addition to the labor representa- 
tives. Its philosophy was extremely 
vague. It announced that the idea 
was to follow the plan of other proj- 
ects in England and America, to 
offer courses in economics, political 
science and sociology, to be supple- 
mented later by technical instruction 
with the assistance of the extension 
divisions of the state universities. 
The classes were to be open to all 


‘A WESTERN EXPERIMENT IN WORKERS 
EDUCATION 
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workers who “desire to improve 
themselves.” 

Since that time there have been 
organized some ten to twenty classes 
every year, chiefly in the social sci- 
ences, but including some in dra- 
matics, public speaking, singing, and 


home economics. The success of 
these has depended upon the subject, 
night of the week, and the appeal— 
not necessarily scholarship—of the 
instructor. 

According to the constitution every 
local union is entitled to send a dele- 
gate to the board of representatives. 
Some twenty-five out of about sev- 
enty actually do. The appeal for 
funds is answered by a similar num- 
ber in the form of a per capita tax 
of twelve cents per member per year, 
or of a straight contribution. 

Like most of its contemporaries, 
the Portland Labor College has as 
yet evolved no definite philosophy of 
labor education. This varies with 
the person in charge and with the 
instructors teaching in its classes. 
And under present circumstances it 
is practically futile to attempt a de- 
finitive analysis of the aims of labor 
education. All one can point out is 
the need for a correlation of trade 
union activities with such education. 
At present it looks too much like 
an haphazard offering of courses 


























quite unrelated to local activities and 
to each other. Such education is 
therefore supported as an end in 
itself and hence not too enthusias- 
tically. It appears too much as a 
leisure time activity and is not taken 
very seriously. Hence the notion 
that it is high-brow and divorced 
from experience. Needless to say 
such a correlation cannot be estab- 
lished until the active members of 
trade unions take the lead in giving 
form to a philosophy of labor edu- 
cation. In Portland, and I suspect 
in most other places, the attempt to 
shift responsibility for the nature of 
classes has so far failed, for both 
students and officials immediately 
shift it back to the educational di- 
rector and instructors—possibly be- 
cause of a keen regard for profes- 
sional responsibility. It is one thing 
to offer “what the workers want’; 
it is quite a different thing to find 
out what they want. 

It is to be expected that for some 
time to come actual attendance in 
study classes will be small. At no 
time has the enrollment in the Port- 
land Labor College exceeded one per 
cent of the trade union membership 
of the town. The motives of these 
individuals are most diverse. Some 
come because their wives insist that 
they improve their English. Others, 
because they have a vague desire to 
improve their economic status—al- 
though this appeal is never made. 
Some come because their formal edu- 
cation has been cut short and others 
because studying is a hobby. Some 
come because they have a real inter- 
est in the struggle of the working 
class and want to get a better insight 
into the possibilities of changes, and 
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others because they want to get a 
completer view of that vague thing 
they call life. All this diversity, in 
spite of the fact that the appeal is 
always made on the basis of devel- 
oping a better understanding of the 
labor movement and of equipping 
workers to serve it most effectively. 

-The personnel of these classes is 
constantly changing. There is no 
continuity. The average attendance 
is less than one year. The amount of 
preparation done is small, although 
the actual interest in discussion is very 
keen. Long hours and fatigue, and 
past training are undoubtedly respon- 
sible. 

To supplement the attendance at 
classes, we have made several at- 
tempts to carry our work to the local 
union meeting in the form of lectures 
and discussions. Some of these have 
been quite successful, but the obsta- 
cles are many. Some unions meet but 
once or twice a month. Others find 
some local issue which interferes with 
the schedule. We have not yet come 
to the point where the regard for 
principles and more abstract issues is 
considered a regular part of trade 
union procedure, and such a condi- 
tion cannot materialize until trade 
union leaders see a vital connection 
between their every-day duties and 
labor education. 

At various times open forums have 
been conducted. Speakers of vary- 
ing shades of opinion have been in- 
vited to discuss vital issues. The 


Labor College Players have gained a 
certain amount of national reputa- 
tion for their dramatic performances. 
But too many of the worker actors 
become interested in acting and lose 
interest in 


the labor movement. 
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Plays with labor themes and suitable 
for presentation are difficult to find. 
So many of those given are filled with 
platitudes and a decadent philosophy. 
And to compete with town entertain- 
ment is both useless and impossible. 
The attendance at such activities, 
while large, is drawn as much from 
the “outside” as from trade union 
circles. It is true that we are ideally 
situated for such activities. Portland 
probably has one of the finest trade 
union homes in the country. But, like 
most American cities, we have failed 
to make these homes a center of 
social life, which means so much in 
European towns. Our workers want 
to “get away from the temple” for 
their leisure time activities, and as 
long as labor education is considered 
a leisure time occupation, we have 
this prejudice to overcome. 

The State Federation of Labor 
was one of the agencies which took 
the lead in promoting labor educa- 
tion here. For several years it passed 
resolutions in favor of such education. 
Last year’s convention authorized the 
establishment of a Department of 
Workers Education with a represen- 
tative from each district, and ap- 
pointed the head of the Portland 
Labor College as state director. 
Some classes and lectures have been 
conducted, but our work remains yet 
to be done. For, while workers 
education has received the blessing of 
officials, it has yet to capture the 
imagination of the rank and file— 
which, after all, is most important, 
and even more difficult in small west- 
ern communities with their lack of 
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stability than in a city like Portland. 

Workers education here is still a 
long way from realizing its possi- 
bilities and getting the following to 
which it is entitled. Part of the 
apathy is, no doubt, due to the time 
and environment, which is that of 
carelessness and individualism. Part 
of it is, no doubt, due to our crude 
material-and undeveloped technique 
of discussion. Under such conditions 
the labor college feels the need of . 
experimenting with new material and 
methods. We are conducting a study 
into the attitudes of worker students 
and trying to formulate a curriculum 
which will show some continuity and 
some relation to the labor movement. 
At the same time we feel that it 
should act as a gesture of freedom 
amidst institutions which tend to be- 
come rigid and dogmatic. Because 
of the close relation between labor 
activities here and other places, there 
is a need to encourage an interest in 
the developments of other states and 
other countries. Because of the rapid 
development of science and pseudo- 
science, and its utilization by em- 
ployers we feel a need for handling 
labor problems with knowledge and 
skill as well as courage. Inasmuch 
as we can vaguely define workers 
education, we believe that for one 
thing it should aim to develop a more 
comprehensive understanding of the 
modern scheme of things and the 
place of the worker in it. We are 
inclined to believe that such under- 
standing will make the workers aware 
of greater possibilities and better able 
to attain them. 

















DIRECT PRIMARY VERSUS 


CONVENTION SYSTEM 


LovIsE OVERACKER 


Assistant Professor of History and Government, Wellesley College 


HE direct primary is again an 

issue. Riding in upon the flood 

tide of political reform, which 
characterized the years preceding the 
World War, it supplanted the conven- 
tion system wholly or in part in all 
but three states. During this period 
it Was an issue in many states, some- 
times. an issue between parties but 
more usually an issue between pro- 
gressives and conservatives, irrespec- 
tive of party. The early years of the 
operation of these laws were punctu- 
ated by some grumbling on the part 
of thé press, the politicians and the 
public and by some suggestions for 
modification, but the war found the 
direct primary generally accepted as 
part of our political institutions. Since 
1918, however, it has been viewed 
with a critical eye and legislative at- 
tacks upon the direct primary prin- 
ciple have led to its partial abandon- 
ment in three widely scattered states. 
Since 1924 this opposition has flared 
up in so many parts of the country 
and has taken the form of a demand 
for action in so many states that one 
may venture to speak of a general 
attack upon the direct primary. 

In the legislative sessions of 1925 
at least nineteen states attempted to 
weaken or repeal their laws and in 
Vermont and Colorado the direct 
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primary escaped by a narrow margin. 
In Illinois, if a recent decision of the 
circuit court is upheld by the state 
supreme court, the entire direct pri- 
mary law will be invalidated. In 
New Jersey the direct primary was 
an issue in the state elections of 1926, 
and in Indiana the state platforms of 
both parties contained planks favor- 
ing the convention system. The 
opening of the 1927 legislative ses- 
sions has been marked by an even 
more spirited and widespread attack 
upon the direct primary, an attack 
which may be successful in at least 
two states, New Hampshire and New 
Jersey. Supporters of the direct pri- 
mary may gain some comfort from 
the fact that in New York, Governor 
Smith is advocating the reenactment 
of the state-wide direct primary re- 
pealed in 1921 and that in New Mex- 
ico, one of the three states which has 
never had a direct primary, such a 
law has been advocated by the gov- 
ernor. 

The direct primary is an issue but 
the issue is not whether one will or 
will not retain the direct primary, but 
whether one will keep the direct pri- 
mary or substitute something else. It 
is important, therefore, to know what 
the opponents of the direct primary 
propose to substitute for it, and it is 
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interesting to discover that in practi- 


cally every case the substitute is the 


convention system with or without 
certain safeguards thrown about the 
election of delegates, the use of 
proxies, and the conduct of the con- 
ventions. The issue, then, is again 
the old issue, the direct primary ver- 
sus the convention. There is this in- 
teresting difference, however, the 
tables are now turned and the advo- 
cates of the direct primary are in the 
pleasant position of defending an 
existing institution, while the support- 
ers of the convention system must not 
only show the weaknesses of the di- 
rect primary, but also show that there 
is some reason to believe that their 
substitute has positive advantages. 

One need not be a blind advocate 
of the direct primary to deplore such 
a movement. One may frankly ad- 
mit all of the defects which its oppo- 
nents so eagerly point out and still 
oppose a return to the convention sys- 
tem. For all of the major criticisms 
which can be directed at the direct 
primary apply to the convention sys- 
tem to an even greater degree and the 
convention system is open to some ob- 
jections which do not apply to the di- 
rect primary. 

Take, for example, the criticism 
that the direct primary plays into the 
hands of wealthy and corrupt candi- 
dates, a criticism which has been par- 
ticularly popular during the last few 
months, when the Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania primaries of 1926 have been 
used as horrible examples of the cor- 
rupt and excessive use of money 
which this method of nomination in- 
vites. If one is advocating the con- 
vention system in place of the direct 
primary, one must do more than 





demonstrate that money is used in di- 
rect primary elections: one must show 
either that money can not be used 
under the convention system, or that 
its use in this case is not so dangerous 
as its use as a direct primary cam- 
paign. The vital question is not the 
amount of money used but the way in 
which that money is used. The ex- 
penditure of a paltry one hundred 
dollars in bribery is more dangerous 
than the expenditure of one thousand 
dollars for stamps, let us say. That 
a great deal of money was spent in 
the last primary campaign in Illinois 
seems clear. But that a great deal of 
money was spent in securing nomina- 
tions in the State of Illinois before 
the adoption of the direct primary is 
equally clear. It would be difficult to 
demonstrate that more money was 
used in that state for the purpose of 
controlling nominations in 1926 than 
was used for the same purpose in 
1904, for example. We have a 
fairly accurate idea of the amount 
spent in 1926, but we can hardly do 
more than guess at the amount spent 
in 1904. Suppose, however, that it 
could be shown that more money was 
spent in 1926 than was spent in 1904; 
can it be shown that it was used more 
corruptly or that it was used more 
effectively from the point of view of 
the group attempting to control in 
this way? We think not. The sup- 
porters of the direct primary have 
every reason to take the aggressive on 
this question and urge the danger 
from the use of money as one of the 
strongest arguments against a re- 
turn to the convention system. Our 
experience with that system demon- 
strates that money could be used, 
and was used, to control the delegates 














in the convention as well as to in- 
fluence voters in the primaries. The 
difference between the use of money 
in the direct primary and in the con- 
vention system lies in the fact that 
under the former system what is spent 
must be spent openly, for the most 
part, while what is spent in controll- 
ing a state convention is spent under 
cover. The question is not whether 
or not the use of money in securing 
nominations is to be condemned, but 
whether or not we shall abandon a 
system which focuses attention upon 
expenditures and return to a system 
where money is extensively used but 
seldom detected. 

The abandonment of the direct pri- 
mary has been urged because of the 
lack of popular interest in it. The 
small vote cast has been a distinct dis- 
appointment to those optimistic re- 
formers who expected the direct pri- 
mary to bring about the political 
millennium. It is one of many in- 
stances where mankind has failed to 
perform according to expectations. 
The voters have shown surprisingly 
little interest in the direct primary at 
times, but it is equally true that the 
interest in the direct primary is 
greater than the interest manifest in 
the election of delegates to state con- 
ventions. The human animal has not 
performed as well as he was expected 
to, but, figuratively speaking, he has 
jumped a little farther in response to 
the new stimulus than in response to 
the old, and that is something. It 
should be pointed out, also, that in- 
terest is greatest when there are real 
issues at stake. 

Critics of the direct primary stress 
the point that it places an impossible 
burden upon the voter and that it 
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makes intelligent decisions impossi- 
ble. It is quite true that the voter is 
called upon to make too many choices 
when he votes at direct primary elec- 
tions, but the remedy for this is the 
adoption of the short ballot, not a 
return to the convention system of 
nomination. It would be hard to 
demonstrate that the voter’s task 
is any less intelligently performed 
where the direct primary is in use. 
There are primaries in which there 
are no contests of interest and no 
real issues and in which the voter’s 
choice is largely a matter of guess- 
work, and in almost every primary 
the voter votes blindly on nomi- 
nations for what seem to him unim- 
portant positions, or does not vote at 
all. On the other hand, there are pri- 
maries in which there are real issues 
and in which the voters have a real 
opinion to express. The direct pri- 
mary makes possible the intelligent 
expression of this opinion, some- 
thing which was rarely possible under 
the convention system, where the 
voter was presented with a list of 
names of candidates for delegate and 
was asked to choose those who would 
most accurately represent him in the 
convention. Only under exceptional 
circumstances did he have any idea 
of the interests behind individual 
delegates or groups of delegates. 
There is blind voting in the direct 
primary, but there was also blind vot- 
ing under the convention system. 
Recent critics of the direct primary 
have stressed its disastrous effect upon 
party responsibility. The attacks take 
many forms, but one very definite 
charge is that the direct primary en- 
ables the members of one party to 
control the affairs of another; that 
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Democrats invade Republican pri- 
maries when there is no contest of in- 
terest in their own party (or vice 
versa), and that party membership is 
little more than a matter of conven- 
ience. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that this has been the case in 
some states, but it is a criticism of a 
particular type of primary and not an 
indictment of the direct primary as a 
nominating process. There are pri- 
maries which are “closed” in fact as 
well as in name and in which such in- 
vasions by outsiders are impossible. 
Moreover, critics of the direct pri- 
mary seem to forget that the problem 
of defining party membership is not 
peculiar to this method of nomina- 
tion. A return to the convention sys- 


tem would not eliminate the necessity 
for fixing qualifications for participa- 
tion in primaries at .which delegates 


to conventions are chosen. These 
primaries might be either “open” or 
“closed.” The voters of one party 
might participate in the primary of 
another party if the primary was open 
and the effect upon party responsi- 
bility would be the same. To argue 
that this is not likely to be the case 
because there will not be so much at 
stake in these primaries is to admit a 
fundamental weakness in the conven- 
tion system. 

The direct primary is said to have 
destroyed party responsibility in 
other ways. Lack of leadership, fac- 
tionalism, the decline of the influence 
of the minority party and the failure 
of lines of cleavage between the 
major parties to be readjusted on the 
basis of new issues are a few of the 
things for which the direct primary is 
held responsible. In fact, almost 
every criticism which can be made of 
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our party system is said to be the 
result of the adoption of the direct 
primary. The breakdown of party 
responsibility is cheerfully charged 
to the direct primary by these critics, 
but they seldom attempt a definition 
of party responsibility. To the 
writer it seems clear that the direct 
primary has not destroyed party re- 
sonsibility, for the very good reason 
that we have never had true party re. 
sponsibility in this country, and the di- 
rect primary could not destroy what 
was not there. True party respon- 
sibility implies two things: that power 
within the party be concentrated in 
the hands of a group of recognized 
party leaders, and that these leaders 
be responsible to, and controlled by, 
the majority of the members of the 
party. Such control] is most complete 
when party leaders occupy positions 
within the government and are sub- 
ject to the voters in that way. Such 
party responsibility could not possibly 
exist under the convention system. 
Nationally there was no concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a group 
of party leaders who could speak for 
the party as a whole. Locally there 
was sometimes concentration of 
power in the hands of individuals 
who were often “invisible” and never 
subject to control. We do not have 
party responsibility in this country 
but we must search deeper for the 
causes. To have a Republican candi- 
date running on a “bone dry” plat- 
form in Ohio while a Republican can- 
didate for Senator in New York is 
seeking election as a “wet,” and to 
have a Republican President ordering 
troops to Nicaragua while a Republi- 
can chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is his most 
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bitter critic, is anomalous, we are will- 
ing to grant, but the explanation does 
not lie in the particular nominating 
process in use. If we are to under- 
stand the lack of party responsibility 
in this country, we must take into con- 
sideration that there are certain 
structural features of our government 
which make it difficult for true party 
responsibility to develop; also, that 
our present party organization pro- 
vides for no coordinating and unify- 
ing agency within the party. Party 
organization we have, much of it, but 
we have no group within the party 
upon which to pin responsibility, even 
if the machinery for fixing that re- 
sponsibility were present. Before 
leaving this question the writer would 
like to venture the suggestion that 
some of the evils which are said to 


have followed from the destruction 
of party responsibility by the direct 
primary are really the result of state 
regulation and contro] of the party 
processes, not the result of the use of 
the direct primary, which is merely 


one form of this regulation. A cer- 
tain amount of inflexibility, a failure 
of the lines of cleavage between par- 
ties, to be readjusted on the basis of 
new issues, follows from state control 
of the party, whether that control 
take the form of a regulated conven- 
tion or a direct primary. The pres- 
ent issue is simply. what form that 
contro] shall take. 

Supporters of the direct primary 
may meet the attack upon it by show- 
ing that every objection to it applies 
with equal force to the convention 
system. But they need not rest their 
case upon negative arguments. The 
direct primary possesses one great 
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advantage over the convention sys- 
tem: it enables the rank and file of 
the party to act more effectively when 
they are sufficiently aroused. That 
resistance to machine control is sel- 
dom offered is a commentary upon 
the frailties of human nature rather 
than an indictment of the direct pri- 
mary. The point is that when the 
members of a party are aroused to 
resistance such resistance may be- 
come effective through the use of the 
direct primary where it could not be 
effective under the convention system. 

Finally, it is only fair to ask the 
advocates of the convention system 
two questions: What have they to of- 
fer the one-party states, and what do 
they propose to do for the women? 
In those states in which nomination 
is equivalent to an election a return 
to the convention system is hardly to 
be considered seriously. It is equally 
unlikely that the women, who have at 
least an equal chance to influence 
nominations as long as the direct pri- 
mary is in effect, will acquiesce in the 
adoption of a nominating process 
which puts them at a distinct disad- 
vantage. 

The writer is not one of those 
who feels that the direct primary is 
something sacred, not to be criticized 
or modified. The direct primary is 
not a perfect piece of political ma- 
chinery. Neither is trial by jury a per- 
fect piece of legal machinery. But to 
scrap the direct primary and return to 
the convention system would be about 
as sensible as to scrap trial by jury and 
return to trial by combat as the means 
of establishing the guilt or innocence 
of the accused. In each case the way 
out lies ahead, not behind us. 











NEW KNOWLEDGE AND MANUAL TOILERS 


Dr. Lynn Haro_p HovuGH 
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MAN does not cease to have a 
A mind because he toils with his 
hands. Indeed skillful fingers 
reveal a skilled brain back of them. 
A man always does a thing with his 
mind before he does it with his hand. 
The whole adventure of human 
thought is an experience in which 
every human being has a stake. The 
new knowledge cannot be hidden 
away in libraries and laboratories. It 
belongs to the man in the street. It 
belongs to the man in the factories 
and in the fields and in the mines. 
In a sense the day of the new 
knowledge began with the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 
1859. Of course,some men had be- 
lieved in one way or another in evolu- 
tion since the great days in Athens 
over two thousand years before. But 
the twenty years of close observation 
and careful reaching of conclusions 
which lay back of Darwin’s book gave 
a new standing and a new definiteness 
to the whole position. Other workers” 
literally poured into the laboratories 
and the libraries. And the whole vast 
and many-sided development of the 
evolutionary position began. The 
tide is still flowing strongly. There 


may be no end of differences in re- 
spect of matters of detail, but pretty 
much every citizen in good standing 
in the Republic of the Mind is an 
evolutionist of one sort or another. 
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The men who keep all the busy 
machinery of the world moving have 
a right to ask for a report of the 
whole movement. What positions are 
fairly well established? And what do 
they mean for the actual life of men 
and women and little children? 

To begin with, there does not seem 
to be any particular use at this day of 
the experience of men to fight any 
longer against the view that all life 
has gradually developed from very 
simple forms, and that this slow and 
majestic development is the very tis- 
sue of which the history of life on this 
planet is made. Once there was no 
life in land. There was life in the 
sea. Vegetation timidly ventured out 
upon the land. Animal forms fol- 
lowed. The vast and varied struggle 
for life went on. New forms of life 
appeared. And the strange and vital 
contentions began at last to appear to 
be on the way to some goal. A new 
quality of consciousness appeared in 
animal life. A gleam of intelligence 
appeared in animal eyes. The intelli- 
gence became surer and _ firmer. 
Slowly the mind became able to do its 
amazing work. And at last the great 
men of fifth and fourth century 
Athens revealed what an instrument 
of thought the human mind might be. 

But that was not all. The strange 
and baffling sense of beauty of har- 
mony appeared. And the desire to 
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create beautiful things grew among 
men. It passed through a long his- 
tory. 

But Greek art and Gothic architec- 
ture and modern music have told to 
what majestic achievement this sense 
of beauty may lead. More than this 
was going on. In human faces some- 
where there began to glow the sense 
of the good. Human eyes softened 
and then grew stern as they heard the 
voice of conscience. The word 
“ought” began to ring like a bell in 
human ears. Great prophets like 
those of Israel spoke words of moral 
demand which pealed forth like the 
break of sudden thunder. The moral 
history of the race unfolded and seers 
and sages and heroes came forth to 
serve that stern voice of duty which 
is one of the supreme voices to which 
men may listen: This was not all. 
Men had been meeting the problem 
of living together from very early 
days. They began to dream of gov- 
ernment. They began to experiment 
with various forms of orderly life. 
Slowly arid surely the great forms of 
national existence evolved. And 
deeper than all this, men all the while 
from very early days were dreaming 
and thinking of the power which is 
back of the world. Sometimes their 
thoughts were crude and ugly and 
cruel. But the cleansing experiences 
of the passing years and centuries had 
great lessons to teach. At last the 
thought of God as a friendly father, 
high and true yet tender and loving, 
captured men’s hearts. And one 
great day Jesus really enabled men to 


believe in a God who is a loving fa- , 


ther, stainlessly pure, and yet full of 
compassion for men whose lives are 
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stained by the mire of life. And 
when he had finished his work he had 
made it clear that men can believe in 
a God willing to suffer deep, dark 
agony for the sake of the men and 
women and little children who dwell 
in the world. 

Such in briefest outline is the tale 
of the astonishing unfolding of life 
upon this planet. And looking back 
over it all it is not too hard to see 
that the best and wisest explanation 
of it all is that Someone very great, 
and Someone very strong, and Some- 
one very good has been working in 
and through all this long and varied 
process to bring a noble and beautiful 
consummation to life and especially 
to human life. No doubt there are 
difficulties in this view. There is the 
dark and baffling and bitter presence 
of evil in the world. And this has 
brought bewilderment and tragic un- 
rest to many noble minds as they have 
tried to understand it. Evil is like a 
wild beast whose hard teeth have at 
some time bitten into the flesh of us 
all. But when one has looked at the ° 
worst of it, still it is possible to say 
that it is easier to get some under- 
standing of the presence of evil in a 
universe which is good at heart than 
to understand the presence and the 
power of so much good in a universe 
which is bad at heart. It is easier to 
believe in a world which is on the 
road somewhere than to believe in a 
world which has no meaning and no 
goal. 

The belief in evolution as a process 
in the realm of goodness and beauty 
as well as in the physical life is an ad- 
venture of belief. But all science rests 
upon the assumption that we live in 
a world which we can understand and 
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upon which we can depend. To be- 
lieve that the whole story is a tale of 
God at work, that he is the great 
power in evolution, sometimes re- 
quires courage. In the old days a 
brave sailor had to believe in the 
polar star even when storm clouds hid 
it from sight. In a sense religion is 
as Donald Hankey said, “betting 
your life thatthere is a God.” Even 
so it is the act of a brave, noble man 
who takes the risk of believing in the 
best and not in the worst of life. 
You can interpret evolution so that 
you believe that there is no great 
mind back of it. Then you have this 
hard nut to crack! How did there 
ever come to be minds which can un- 
derstand the process? The truth is 


that the mind in us calls across all the 
ages to the Mind which planned the 
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great process and which leads it to a 
noble goal. 

The big question about life for 
men in factories and laboratories and 
libraries and counting houses and 
everywhere else is just this: Does it 
all have some good meaning? If we 
are hurt can we get some good out of 
it for ourselves and for others? If 
we are fighting for justice and 
brotherhood is there Someone who is 
with us in the fight? Is personality 
so big and great a thing that even 
death cannot end it? Is there a God 
who is in us and with us and for us? 
And the new knowledge makes it far 
easier to see the great, good God at 
work ‘through the ages to make a 
good world, to make good men, and 
at last to make a friendly society, a 
society of justice and good will. 


THE MOMENT 


Still as the holy of holies breathes the vast, 
Within its crystals depths the stars grow dim; 
Fire on the altar of the hills at last 

Burns on the shadowy rim. 


Moment that holds all moments; white upon 
The verge it trembles; then like mists of flowers 
Break from the fairy fountain of the dawn 

The hues of many hours. 


Thrown downward from that high companion- 


ship 


Of dreaming inmost heart with inmost heart, 
Into the common daily ways I slip. 
My fire from theirs apart. 


—A. E., in “Collected Poems.” 





CLEVELAND PRINTERS’ SCHOOL FOR 
CRAFTSMEN 


James J. Hoban 


President, Cleveland Typographical Union 


E ARE told that trade edu- 
V¢ cation does not depend upon 

the social or financial status 
of its promoters for success, and that 
its destiny in this country is in the 
hands of the working people. The 
reason for this conviction is, no 
doubt, predicated upon the efforts put 
forth in this endeavor by workers in 
other civilized countries. History re- 
veals to us that John Ruskin, the old 
idealist and friend of education, 
openly advocated a plan whereby the 
workers in Great Britain should re- 
ceive their trade education through 
their labor organizations. In 1871 
Ruskin founded the Guild of St. 
George, with headquarters at Shef- 
field, through which he issued a series 
of letters emphasizing the advantages 
which would accrue to the workers 
and laborers of that country by em- 
ploying combined efforts toward such 
an undertaking. 

There is much merit in the pro- 
nouncement of this great English 
critic as the working people of the 
United States are beginning to learn. 
If there be real need and ardent de- 
sire for education among the mem- 
bers of any trade union, means can be 
readily found to supply it. 

Some twenty-five years ago the 
United States Government issued a 
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voluminous report reviewing the 
growth and accomplishment of tech- 
nical education throughout the civi- 
lized world. At the time this report 
appeared it was the popular charge 
against unionists in this country that 
they were opposed to technical educa- 
tion. 

The report demonstrated that 
from the very beginning of technical 
education whether it was in France, 
Germany or Great Britain, failure 
followed failure when efforts were 
made to patronize the workers by 
providing schools of various kinds 
for their use. Some of the schools 
were endowed wholly by private peo- 
ple; others were supported in part by 
public funds; nearly all failed in func- 
tioning as schools because they did 
not succeed in interesting the work- 
ers. In contrast to these failures we 
find, wherever the workers were given 
a voice in the conduct of technical 
schools, industrial education became 
an established fact. 

Many expressions of surprise were 
then heard over the fact that mere 
workers should display so much in- 
terest in a subject supposedly beyond 
their ken. But we discover that 
trades unions were concerned about 
this question nearly half a century 
ago. 
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As far back as 1884, the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union sensed 
the need for labor organizations to 
give time and attention to the ques- 
tion of trade education, and at the 
New Orleans convention held that 
year, President Mark L. Crawford 
had this to say on the subject: 

“Does not the beauty and grandeur 
of our country—aye the lives of the 
people—depend more on the efficient 
handiwork of the tradesmen than on 
all other vocations? Why, then, 
should not the trades receive even 
more protection from incompetency 
than the professions? Other trades 
look to you, in a measure, to lead the 
onslaught against incompetency. Are 
you equal to the emergency ?” 

Mr. Crawford prefaced his re- 
marks with a review of the situation 
confronting the printing industry in 
regard to training boys indentured at 
the compositor’s trade, and declared 
that the future of the International 
Typographical Union depended upon 
a wise policy of teaching apprentices 
the fundamentals of typography. A 
quarter of a century rolled by before 
definite action was taken onthe ques- 
tion propounded by President Craw- 
ford, “Are you ready for the emer- 
gency?” During the intervening pe- 
riod, no practical remedy was found, 
evidently because no clear idea had 
been advanced for solving this per- 
plexing problem, until in 1907, Presi- 
dent James M. Lynch recommended 
to the Hot Springs convention that 
supplemental education be made the 
vehicle by which apprentices and 
_ journeymen could secure added 
knowledge of the printing trade. The 
delegates adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing the appointment of a com- 
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mission to formulate a system for the 
technical education of the member- 
ship. President Lynch appointed A. 
H. McQuilkin, editor of the Inland 
Printer, Chicago, Ill.; Robert E. Dar- 
naby, of Indianapolis, Ind., and W. 
B. Prescott, of Chicago, with the 
president serving ex officio. 

The commission and _ executive 
council of the I. T. U. met in Chi- 
cago in joint session in December, 
1907, and at the conclusion of their 
deliberations issued a statement to the 
membership, from which excerpts are 
here taken: 

“The decadence of the apprentice- 
ship system under which the employer 
took direct personal interest in the 
youth, is now generally recognized, 
as modern shop conditions and the 
specialization of Labor, place it be- 
yond recall. The problem before the 
commission and the union officials was 
how best to fill the void and, if pos- 
sible, lay the foundation for a system 
of trade training that will, in the light 
of present-day conditions, prove more 
helpful to craftsmen than the appren- 
ticeship system could be. 

“Obviously, the first suggestion 
would be the establishment of 
schools equipped with material at 
which instruction could be received. 
This was rejected on the score 
of expense and the fact that its 
benefits would be limited to those 
living in the larger printing centers. 

The paucity of men fitted to 
act as teachers—for the capable 
workman is not necessarily an efficient 
instructor—convinced the commission 
that it would fall far short of meeting 
the requirements of the craft if it 
placed its chief reliance on such meth- 
ods, dependent wholly on local en- 
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thusiasm and local talent for their 
success. It should also be noted that 
these commendable efforts are con- 
fined to the education of apprentices, 
while there is need for some means 
whereby journeymen may improve 
themselves and thereby increase their 
earning capacity by keeping step with 
the advance of the graphic arts. 

“Heartily as the commission ap- 
proves of such agencies, their cost 
and the experimental nature of the 
venture warned it that some other 
method must be adopted. The In- 
land Printer Technical School has in 
preparation a correspondence course 
consisting of more than thirty-six les- 
sons, ranging from the elemental de- 
tails to the most advanced methods 
of artistic display. Other efforts to 
impart similar knowledge by corre- 
spondence have not been successful, 
but it is the conviction of those com- 
petent to judge, that the causes of 
previous failures have been largely 
anticipated.” 

After completion of the group of 
lessons, students were enrolled in 
what was named the “I. T. U. Course 
of Instruction in Printing,” and the 
organized printers entered the field 
of industrial education by putting into 
effect a definite plan for dissemination 
of trade knowledge to members, un- 
der the auspices of the International 
Typographical Union. This educa- 
tional program was adhered to until 
January 1, 1918, when the Inter- 
national Union began the promotion 
of its own correspondence course, 
“copyrighted, owned, controlled and 
operated by it from headquarters at 
Indianapolis.” 

Marsden G. Scott, who served as 
president of the International Typo- 
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graphical Union during the years 
1914-20, is entitled to full credit for 
welding this imposing link to the chain 
of educational endeavor—conceived 
by President Crawford and given life 
by President Lynch. The launching 
of this course of instruction awakened 
the membership to a realization of 
what may be accomplished through 
educational means, with the result 
that delegates to the 1925 convention 
enacted a law making it compulsory 
for all apprentices to complete the 
I. T. U. Lessons in Printing before 
entering the ranks of the journeymen. 
In fact, graduation certificates must 
register seventy per cent or better, 
and the apprentice be able to satis- 
factorily perform all processes of 
composing room work prior to ad- 
mission to full membership in the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 

Local unions have given unstinted 
support to the I. T. U. Lessons in 
Printing, but it remained for Cleve- 
land Typographical Union to devise 
a method of cooperation which will 
prove of inestimable value—the erec- 
tion of a technical school to be owned 
and operated by the local organiza- 
tion. 

Realizing that the successful labor 
organization of the future will be the 
one that maintains a definite educa- 
tional system, Cleveland Typograph- 
ical Union has decided to engage in 
this activity by instituting a technical 
school for the dissemination of trade 
knowledge among its members., 
Through the agency of our school we 
shall provide facilities for training 
the boys indentured in the trade so 
that they may be moulded into intelli. 
gent craftsmen. 

Capable printers turn out an artis- 
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tic product at a minimum cost, and it 
is our object to place in the field only 
competent compositors. Production 
of this sort of material will serve to 
elevate the standard of our craft and 
raise the union to a higher plane. 
The schoo] will accomplish this end 
and make it possible to furnish cap- 
able printers for any process of work. 
By so doing it will render a genuine 
service toward the development and 
growth of the industry in Cleveland. 
Thus the school will fulfill a two- 
fold mission; producing the crafts- 
men who know the how and why of 
their trade, and helping to restore 
printing to its rightful position in the 
industrial affairs of this city. It will 
be conducted by the union and will 
not be operated for profit. Its real 
mission will be to train members in 


the theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge of the printing trade. 

The school will be equipped with 
type material, make-up stones, cab- 
inets, racks, etc., to take care of the 
setting up of job work and newspaper 
advertising. Machines and keyboards 
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will be installed for complete instruc- 
tion on typesetting devices. 

The building is to be one-story, 40 
by 60, with foundation to carry an 
additional story. Cost of erecting 
the building will be $12,000; equip- 
ment estimated at $25,000. 

Plans for financing this project call 
for the signing of pledge cards to the" 
amount of $10, and at this time we 
have over 600 contributors. Mem- 
bers of our union are generously re- 
sponding to the appeal for funds and 
we shall be able to conveniently carry 
the load. The school is scheduled 
to open on April 15, and Cleveland 
Typographical Union will have the 
unique distinction of being the only 
local union in the country to own and 
operate its own educational institu- 
tion. 

Will it not be a glorious day for 
the labor movement when the work- 
ers of this nation give heed to the 
words of the Roman philosopher— 
“Education is a possession which can 
not be taken away from men.” 


THE FLOWER DIAL 


How well the skilful gardener drew 

Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new; 
Where, from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we! 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers? 


—From Seneca’s “Thyestes,” 


Marvell’s Translation. 





THOU SHALT NOT—AN EQUITY COURT 
RESTRAINED 


Joun P. Frey 


President, Ohio State Federation of Labor 


N injunction case of exceptional 
A interest and importance was 
passed upon by an appellate 
court in Ohio last January. Among 
the questions involved were the au- 
thority and jurisdiction of an equity 
court, the supremacy of constitutional 
rights over all other considerations, 
and the legal standing of an arbitra- 
tion clause in an agreement between 
employers and trade unionists. In- 
cident to these was the question of 
whether the appellate court would 
listen to contempt proceedings before 
it had passed upon the question of 
whether the injunction issued should 
stand. 

While the delegates, attending the 
Detroit Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor last October 
were discussing the subject of injunc- 
tions, information was received from 
Cleveland, Ohio, that upon the re- 
quest of Lundoff-Bicknell Company, 
Judge Charles A. Reid, of the Court 
of Common Pleas of that city, had 
issued an injunction commanding 
striking building tradesmen immedi- 
ately to return to work with non- 
union men or be punished for con- 
tempt. 

The Bell Telephone Company was 
erecting a building. The contractor 
and the subcontractors for years had 
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operated under agreements with the 
building trades. For several months 
members of the Painters’ Union had 
been on strike on other buildings, 
strike-breakers having been imported 
in large numbers. Considerable senti- 
ment had been aroused. A so-called 
Citizens’ Committee, representing the 
“American plan” forces of Cleveland, 
was lending every possible support 
to a campaign having as its purpose 
the breakdown of trade unionism. 
Apparently these forces were able 
to prevail upon some subcontractors 
to force an issue. Four non-union 
glazers were put to work on the Bell 
Telephone building. There immedi- 
ately followed conferences between 
the business agents, the contractor 
and some of the subcontractors, 
every effort being made to reach a 
satisfactory adjustment. The busi- 
ness agents of the building trades 
found it difficult to prevail upon their 
members to remain at work while 
negotiations were in progress, but 
realizing the necessity of avoiding an 
open break if possible, they kept their 
members at work while they renewed 
their efforts to reach a settlement. It 
became more and more evident that 
the contractor and subcontractors’ 
hands were tied by the anti-union 
forces. Finally, the building trades- 
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men decided that the situation had 
gone far enough; they refused to 
work any longer with non-union men. 

The general contractor, the Lun- 
doff-Bicknell Company, immediately 
applied for an injunction which would 
command the business agents to order 
their members back to work, and 
which would compel the strikers to 
immediately return to work or face 
contempt proceedings. The company 
held that they and the subcontractors 
had agreements with the building 
trades unions, which provided that all 
questions upon which an agreement 
could not be reached should go to 
arbitration; that the building trades- 
men were on strike in violation of 
their agreement. Furthermore, that 


trade unionists did not have the law- 
ful right to refuse to work with non- 


union workmen. 

Judge Reid’s injunction was as 
drastic as legal phraseology could 
make it. If the strikers did not im- 
mediately return to work they and 
their business agents would be sub- 
ject to all the dire penalties which an 
equity court could inflict for contempt. 

With the full realization of all that 
was involved, the building tradesmen 
refused to obey the injunction, for to 
do so would be to permit employers, 
with the assistance of equity courts, 
to deunionize every union job in the 
state. 

The strikers’ attorneys promptly 
took the case to the appellate court, 
which removed it from Judge Reid’s 
jurisdiction. The contractors at once 
had charges for contempt placed 
against a number of the business 
agents and strikers, but the appellate 
court refused to listen to these, tak- 
ing the sound ground that as the ques- 
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tion of the injunction’s validity had 
come before them, they would hear 
no charges for contempt until they 
had passed upon the major question. 

It was at this stage that an inter- 
esting event occurred. Work on the 
Bell Telephone building was impor- 
tant in connection with the erection of 
the Union Depot in Cleveland. It 
was essential that work on the build- 
ing should be continued. The strikers 
were agreeable to returning to work 
pending the decision of the appellate 
court, provided the non-union men 
were not placed back. The contrac- 
tors and the “Citizens Committee” 
were placed in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. They had laid great stress upon 
the urgent necessity for continuing 
building operations. If, for the sake 
of the four non-union men who had 
been deliberately placed upon the job 
as part of the program to disrupt the 
building trades, hundreds of building 
tradesmen refused to continue on the 
job, then it would be made apparent 
that the anti-union forces placed 
greater importance upon their effort 
to break up unionism in the building 
trades than upon having building 
work continue. 

Finally, with the knowledge of at 
least one member of the appellate 
court and of the attorneys represent- 
ing both sides, a gentleman’s agree- 
ment was entered into which pro- 
vided that the building tradesmer 
would return to work without the 
presence of any non-unionists. 

An appellate court consisting of 
Judges Louis T. Farr, Seventh Dis- 
trict; Edwin D. Sayre, Fourth Dis- 
trict; and C. G. Washburn, Ninth 
District, had been appointed to hear 
this case. Their decision is one of 
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the most important which has been 
handed down in a labor injunction 
case in Ohio or any other state, for 
the decision, among other things, em- 
phatically announces that an equity 
court is without jurisdiction or power 
to compel any man or group of men 
to work against their will. The deci- 
sion is also of material importance 
because of the consideration given to 


the arbitration clause of a trade agree- 


ment. 

It requires no subtle analysis to 
understand the situation which would 
be created if, through an arbitration 
clause in a trade agreement, it would 
be possible for employers to place 
non-union men at work, and in this 
manner force an arbitration of the 
question of whether unionists could 
protect their right to maintain organi- 
zation. 

The agreements between the build- 
ing trades and the contractors in 
Cleveland provided that there should 
be no strike or lockout of any kind 
pending a decision in accordance with 
the arbitration plan which was incor- 
porated. The contractors held that 
this provision in the agreement was 
violated when the men quit the job. 
The building tradesmen held that the 
arbitration plan was not intended to 
include the question of working with 
non-union men or of submitting the 
question of Labor’s right to organize 
to arbitration. 

It was evident that the four non- 
union glazers had been placed upon 
the job to disrupt the union. It was 
equally evident that the presence of 
non-union men on jobs would make 
collective bargaining an impossibility 
and destroy the value of trade agree- 
ments. In their decision the appellate 
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court held that under the phrase- 
ology of the arbitration clause in the 
agreements the building tradesmen 
had placed an interpretation upon it 
which differed materially from that 
placed by the contractors, but that the 
question of whether or not the arbi- 
tration clause of the agreement had 
been violated was a matter for law 
courts and not equity courts to pass 
upon. 

““As we construe said contracts,” 
the court said, “‘almost all of them 
either by expressed provision or by 
implication, bound the men not to 
strike, but to submit their dispute 
with their employer concerning the 
presence of the four non-union glaz- 
ers on the job to arbitration in the 
manner provided in said contracts, 
but we recognize the fact that there 
might have been an honest difference 
of opinion as to whether the contracts 
required the men to arbitrate the dis- 
pute growing out of the presence on 
the job of said non-union glazers, that 
is, as to whether our construction is 
the true and proper construction of 
said contracts.” 


Holding that under the arbitration 
provisions of the agreement the strik- 
ers had violated the arbitration 
clause, the appellate court analyzed 
what workmen may do, and the 
legal results of violating an arbi- 
tration clause. The court held that, 
although the contract in its arbitra- 
tion clause had been breached, but 
that this was not an unlawful act or 
one prohibited by law, such an act 
could result in nothing more than 
holding men liable in a court of law. 
The court’s reasoning on this point is 
so lucid and comprehensive that it 
deserves careful study. In part the 
court said: 
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“Men may combine to do a lawful 
act by lawful means, and their agree- 
ment to so act in concert does not 
constitute a conspiracy and is not il- 
legal. In this case there was no un- 
lawful means employed. Was the 
violation of their contracts unlawful ? 
Thé mere breaching of a contract is 
not unlawful; it may be wrong and 
may render the wrongdoer liable, but 
it is not prohibited by law. If one 
contracts to build a house he may 
change his mind and refuse to build 
it, paying the damages, but he does 
not commit an unlawful act by such 
breach of his contract. There are 
well-considered cases which support 
the proposition that, if two or more 
whose individual breach of a contract 
would not be unlawful, act together 
in breaching such contract, and do no 
wrong except the mere breach of the 
contract, their acting in concert is not 
unlawful. 

“Accordingly it has been held, and 
we think properly, that workmen who 
are bound by contract not to strike 
may, by concerted action, leave the 
service of their employer, and their 
act in so doing will not constitute an 
illegal strike if they have a bona fide 
dispute with their employer, and act 
honestly and peaceably, and not 
simply do injury and wrong, and do 
not interfere with the free action of 
others, or molest the property of their 
employer; in other words, the mere 
violation of a contract not to strike 
does not render a strike illegal.” 


What makes the appellate court’s 
decision of particular importance is 
its emphatic statement that an equity 
court is without power or authority 
to compel men to work against their 
will. 

Injunctions in several instances have 
been issued which restrained men 
from going on strike. Judge Reid’s 
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injunction was not the first one which 
commanded strikers to return to 
work. A small body of precedents. 
has grown up which seemingly lay 
down the astonishing proposition that 
wage earners will be restrained from 
quitting work when, for any reason, 
this is satisfactory to them, while 
employers cannot be compelled to 
operate their plants whenever, for 
any reason, it is satisfactory to them 
to close their doors. 

If trade unionists could be com- 
pelled by equity courts to remain at 
work when non-union workmen are 
placed at work with them, for the 
purpose of disrupting their organiza- 
tion, or compelled to return to work 
with the non-unionists by a court 
edict, then the anti-union employers, 
the “American planners,” the intro 
ducers of company unions, could use 
the equity courts as a speedy and effec- 
tive method of destroying trade 
unionism, provided wage earners 
would obey the equity court’s edict. 

Judges Washburn, Sayre and Farr 
announced Labor’s freedom to work 
or not to work in unmistakable lan- 
guage. In part their decision read: 


“Tt has long been settled that if an 
individual employee quits work in 
violation of his express contract, a 
court of equity will not, indirectly or 
negatively, by means of an injunction 
restraining a violation of the contract, 
compel the employee to perform his 
contract by performing the personal 
service he agreed to perform. 

“Relief of that character has al- 
ways been regarded as impracticable 
and as an invasion of one’s natural 
liberty, involuntary servitude being 
prohibited by the Constitution. If 
the contract was one for unique or 
extraordinary personal services, re- 
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quiring special knowledge or peculiar 
skill, such as singing or acting, and 
the agreement was to perform such 
services for a particular person and 
not to perform them for anyone else 
for a stated period (and in some cases 
there was no such express, but only 
an implied negative convenant), 
courts of equity have enjoined those 
agreeing to perform such profession- 
al services from performing like serv- 
ices for others during the time cov- 
ered by the contract, but the courts 
of equity have never attempted to 
compel the affirmative performance 
of even an agreement to sing or act. 
So far as we know, a court of equity 
has never attempted to compel an 
“age pad to accept the personal serv- 
ices of an employee. As was said by 
Judge Taft: “The reason is obvious, 
it would be impracticable to enforce 
the relation of master and servant 
against the wish of either.’ 

“The contracts in question are not 
for the services of any particular per- 
sons and are not for unique or ex- 
traordinary services requiring spe- 
cial knowledge or peculiar skill. 

“We conclude that treating them 
as individuals we are without power 
to make an order that the men who 
. work shall go back to work or 
that other members of the defendant 
unions shall go to work on said build- 


” 


ing. 


The appellate court clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the authority of a 
court of law and a court of equity. 
Even if it could be held that a strike 
against working with non-union men 
was illegal, it was held that this 
would not give an equity court au- 
thority to order men back to work. 
The case would be one of law and 
not of equity, for the appellate court 
said: 


“But if the view expressed in other 
cases be adopted and the collective 
quitting of the men did constitute an 
illegal strike in this case, we can find 
no satisfactory reason for holding 
that a court of equity can compel 
them to return to work collectively, 
any more than individually.” 


The court’s decision is a consider- 
able document embracing the leading 
authorities ang including many cita- 
tions. It will have the effect of more 
clearly and definitely defining the 
jurisdiction of equity courts. It con- 
stitutes a turning point in the practice 
of equity in labor cases in Ohio. It 
has vigorously reafirmed the consti- 
tutional guarantee that the labor serv- 
ice of a free man cannot be made com- 
pulsory. 








WAGES IN THE PIG IRON INDUSTRY 


JiinceEN KuczyNskKI AND MARGUERITE STEINFELD 


OLLECTIVE . bargaining at- 

tempts an adaptation of the 

conditions of work to the de- 
mands of the organized worker and 
an adaptation of these demands to 
the conditions of the industry. A 
major share of these efforts goes to 
the determination of wages and work- 
ing hours. 

The wage policies of the American 
Federation of Labor fall into two dis- 
tinct groups, both in point of time 
and as to their content. The Atlantic 
City Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor (1925) marks 
the turning point. 

The earlier wage policies have 
based their claims for higher wages 
upon arguments changing pertinently 
with the changing industrial structure 
and the changing social conditions. 
“Labor has demanded a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay; a living 
wage; a saving wage. 7 
The theories are fundamentally alike 
in aim, in their valuation 6f economic 
processes, and in the basis they offer 
for the determination of wages. As 
to aim: for all of them it has been in 
the direction of higher wages, and 
each marks a progressive appreciation 
of the relation of wage rates to a 
working life—consideration of the 


1Frey, A Sound Basis for Wages. AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, January, 1926, p. 28. 
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day’s pay and the day’s maintenance 
grows into the consideration of a 
whole life’s maintenance. As to the 
valuation of economic processes and 
of the position of the worker in rela- 
tion to them: they confine themselves 
to the needs of the worker as pro- 
ducer who must, by means of a sufh- 
cient wage, be kept fit for production. 
As to the basis which they offer for 
the determination of wages: it is clear 
that both “a fair day’s pay” and “a 
fair day’s work” permit of widely 
different interpretations and are flexi- 
ble terms easily molded to the pre- 
conceptions of those (employers or 
employees) using them. The same 
holds true for the other standards. 

The new wage policy adopted by 
the American Federation of Labor 
reads: “Social inequality, industrial 
instability and injustice must increase 
unless the workers’ real wages, the 
purchasing power of their wages 

. are progressed in propor- 
tion to man’s increasing power of pro- 
duction.” ? 

The statement differs sharply from 
the earlier theories—as yet by no 
means discarded from the vocabulary 
of wage bargaining. The fundamen- 
tal differences relate to: 1. The con- 
ception of the production process; 


* Proceedings of the 45th annual convention 
of the A. F. of L., Atlantic City, 1925. 
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and 2, the rdle of the worker in that 
process. The results are a differ- 
ent view of the function of wages and 
the adoption of a new basis for the 
determination of wages. 

The earlier theories are the result 
of the consideration of only one side 
of the industrial process, production: 
the vindication of high wages was 
their power to induce higher eff- 
ciency, and their social justice The 
realization of the interrelation of 
production and consumption, and of 
increasing production and consump- 
tion, shifts the argument for higher 
wages to a different basis. 

Power to consume depends on the 
distribution of purchasing power. 
The greater share of that purchasing 
power goes yearly, in the form of 
wages, to the workers. A wage re- 
duction in relation to the value of the 
national product means “a break- 
down due to inability to dispose of 
products . . .* Increasing pro- 
duction must be paralleled by propor- 
tionately increasing wages. High 
wages, in a theory which relates the 
production of commodities to their 
consumption, are no longer seen ex- 
clusively as the means to maintenance 
of the workman as producer but as 
an essential condition for the preser- 
vation of industrial stability and na- 
tional welfare. 

The new wage policy of the A. F. 
of L. is important as a theory of 
wages and of their function. Its 
greater importance lies in the possi- 





1 Editorial, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Nov. 
1925, p. 1006. 
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bility of the translation of the theory 
into practical terms, lies in its effec- 
tiveness “in lifting wage negotiations 
to more definite and better informed 
bases.” * 

The demand is that “distribution 
of the proceeds of increased produc- 
tion spread throughout the whole 
range of those concerned with pro- 
duction.” * The worker has been re- 
ceiving a progressively smaller pro- 
portion of the increasing national 
product; the gap between the real 
wages of the worker and his increas- 
ing power of production has been 
widening steadily. If increased and 
increasing production, and increased 
and increasing productivity are to fur- 
nish standards for the future deter- 
mination of wages the relation must 
be made clear between the product of 
a single industry and the income of 
the workers in that industry. 

Wages are established for workers 
not in the whole of industry but in 
specific industries. It is then the rela- 
tion of the purchasing power of spe- 
cific groups of wage earners to the 
production,in specific industries which 
needs investigation. 

We will show here what the rela- 
tion between the wages and the in- 
dustry’s product has been in the pig- 
iron industry (blast furnaces). 

In order to relate wages and pro- 
duction we have to know the value of 
production and the amount of wages 
paid to the workman. 

The total production of pig iron in 


* Editorial, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Nov., 
1925, p. 1006. 


* Ibid. 
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gross tons and the wholesale prices of 
pig iron per gross ton in dollars are :* 


Year Production Price 
Se, aoe 23,332,244 12.87 
SRR es 29,916,213 13.74 
Ee ae 39,434,797 19.76 
PO met” 38,621,216 38.90 
Sa ee 39,054,644 32.50 
ee ee 31,015,364 27 .67 
ae ein ace at > 36,925,987 42.25 
A Rl ate 16,688,126 21.73 
ee SN SRE re 27,219,904 24.20 
SEY Filtss, i nciveulesdiciets 40,361,146 25.80 
ES ae Oe 31,405,790 20.24 
a a ne 36,700,566 19.58 


The index of the total value of the 
production is: 


BP Keedeconene i Meee ee 518 
GOED vecccedoces Me | ME -aswcsvecede 122 
BOOS ccvecvscces SS ae 220 
ME kesctchnons Fe ee 346 
BHD ~eccccceseve . 2 eae 212 
ee ee) MD eeeccasacvds 239 


After having calculated the one 
factor in the relation, production, we 
have now to calculate the other fac- 
tor, wages. 

In the following calculations we 
use the figures published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Only for 
years for which the Bureau has made 
no calculations we use, as far as avail- 
able, figures of the Bureau of Census 
or the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

The index of average hourly earn- 
ings in the department blast furnaces 
runs as follows: 


BRED cecccccccee ee |: Gee 260 
RIES ccccccccsace i eee 189 
ee a eerrrerere 227 
BEF socvscccess ee Pere r 251 
BID cccwcccccce ee > eeee rere Te 248 


In order to get the index of yearly 
earnings we have to multiply the in- 


1 Annual statistical report of the Ameriean 
Iron and Steel Institute for 1925. New York: 


1926. 
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dex of hourly earnings by the index 
of hours worked throughout the 


year. The resulting index of yearly 
earnings runs: 

NE ar i eae 247 
| ERED. i RRPNSRRE, 180 
| Nae ee aeons 204 
PRB A green we 191 
RE ee feenohioy 188 


Having calculated both factors, 
production and wages, we can relate 
them. If we divide the index of the 
total amount of wages paid to the 
single workman by the index of the 
total value of the pig-iron production, 
we get the index of the share of the 
single workman in the product of his 
industry. This index is at the same 
time an index of the labor costs per 
single workman entering in the final 
price. : 

The index runs as follows: 


aera es Re Se ee 202 
RR oe Sea 82 
— RAsebiebere fetes 59 
OU ce OE pie 90 
aa = ease 79 

The fluctuations are fantastic. 


From 1914 till 1917 the share of the 
single workman in the total product 
declines from 100 to 31. In 1917 he 
can not even buy one-third of the 
share in the product of 1914. From 
1917 till 1921 the share increasing 
from 31 to 202, is increasing about 
seven times, or by nearly 600 per 


cent. The following table registers 
the fluctuations for the single years: 
1914/15 .... — 27% 1921/22 .... — 59% 
1915/17 .... — 58% 1922/23 .... — 28% 
1917/19 .... +152% 1923/24 .... + 53% 
1919/20 .... — 35% 1924/25 .... — 12% 
1920/21 .... + 296% 


Such enormous fluctuations occur in 
a modern and organized industry! 
One speaks about business stabiliza- 
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tion and looks at the Federal Reserve 
Board, and thinks about interest rates 
on the loan market. The table shows 
quite clearly where one should look 
and where business stability is utterly 
necessary. 

Only once, in 1921, the share 
reached and exceeded its pre-war 
level. In all the other years the 
workman could not buy the same frac- 
tion of the product of his industry as 
in 1914. 

Real wages were increasing, no 
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doubt—but as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor realized and stated in 
the Atlantic City Convention: what 
matters is the share of the workman 
in his product. It is not enough that 
the workman can buy today more 
commodities than yesterday; he ought 
to be able to buy as many more com- 
modities as the non-workman can 
buy, that is, his share in the national 
product ought to be kept at the same 
level. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1927 


May 1-10—New York City, Cloth Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International Union. 

May 1-4—New York City, United Wall Paper 
Crafts of North America. 

May 16-21—Baltimore, Md., American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May—Cleveland, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers. 

May—lInternational Fur Workers’ Union. 

May—New York City, United Hatters of North 
America. 

May—St. Louis, Mo., The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

May 21-22—New York City, Amercian Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association (Executive 
Board Meeting). 

June—Buffalo, N. Y., 
North America. 

June 20-27—Rochester, N. Y., Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union. 

July—Atlantic City, N. J., National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters. 

July 4-14—Cambridge, Ohio, American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 11-18—New York City, International Long- 
shoremen’s Union. ~ 

July 12-22—Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association. 

July 18—Atlantic City, N. J., Royal Palace 
Hotel, Sheet Metal Workers’ International 


Switchmen’s Union of 


Association. 

July 18-24—New York City, International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers. 

July 18-24—Pittsburgh, Pa., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 


July—Upholsterers’ International Union. 

August—United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association. 

August—Cigar Makers’ International Union. 

August 8-14—Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Typographical Union. 

August 8-15—Portland, Oregon, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of 
America. 

August 15-22—Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 5-9—Indianapolis, Indiana, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers. 
Sept. 5-10—El Paso, Texas, National 

ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 5-10—San Antonio, Texas, National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 

Sept. 5-10—Indianapolis, Indiana, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

September 6-13—Boston, Massachusetts, 
way Mail Association. 

September 12-22—Birmingham, Alabama, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

September 19-26—Detroit, Michigan, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
September 19-26—Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal Pol- 
ishers’ International Union (Subject to refer- 

endum vote). 

September 19-29—Toronto, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 


Asso- 


Rail- 





August 22-27—Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
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SOME BRITISH INSTANCES OF COOPERATION 
WITH LABOR 


Dr. CLARENCE H. NortTucotr* 


RECENT visit to the United 

States has afforded me an 

opportunity of realizing how 
much American labor has shifted 
from the traditional view of conflict 
and antagonism to one of coopera- 
tion. The courtesy I met with and 
the fullness of information given me 
have prompted me in return to give, 
through the official organ of Amer- 
ican labor, some idea of the extent 
of cooperation in Great Britain. 
Nothing but good can come from a 
better knowledge of the extent to 
which management and labor are 
uniting in a common purpose. Much 
of the conflict of today springs from 
the obsession of an inevitable opposi- 
tion of interests. Instances where this 
obsession has been replaced by a clear 
philosophy and practice of coopera- 
tion are of epochal significance. 

I was greatly impressed by the evi- 
dence afforded from the several rail- 
roads that have adopted the Balti- 
more and Ohio plan and from the 
clothing garment trades in Chicago, 
Rochester and New York, of the ex- 
tent to which cooperation had gone. 
I rejoiced in the sanity which charac- 
terized the attitude of the average 
working man towards economic real- 


*Mr. Northcott is a Doctor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, and at present 
is Labor Manager, Cocoa Works, York, Eng- 
land. 


ities. He had seized the kernel of 
President William Green’s recent as- 
sertion that “between capital and la- 
bor there is an interdependence so 
fixed and irrevocable as to make com- 
plete success attainable only through 
understanding and cooperation. . . . 
The newer concept of modern trade 
unionism is that the antagonistic and 
hostile attitude so characteristic of the 
old order must be supplanted by a 
friendly relation and a sense of obli- 
gation and responsibility.” The 
American trade unionist knows that 
the success of the business in which he 
is employed means more money to 
him, better mechanical equipment and 
more regular employment. He has 
learned that large output means high 
wages for him and for the employer 
lower costs, larger sales and greater 
profits. This, at least, is the impres- 
sion I obtained by contrast with the 
British trade unionist. 

Any well-informed student of Brit- 
ish trade unionism can point to num- 
berless instances of cooperation. 
Trade unionism is widely recognized 
and collective bargaining on hours 
and conditions is the rule rather than 
the exception. Definite machinery 
for such bargaining has been set up, 
and employers are in the habit of 
meeting trade union representatives. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that 
quite friendly personal relations exist 
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between individual ‘manufacturers of 
eminence and leading individuals in 
the trade union world. Moreover, 
certain of the less conspicuous unions 
live in an atmosphere of peace, which 
is a synonym for cooperation. The 
General Federation of Trade Unions, 
with W. A. Appleton at its head, has 
been in union circles an object of 
scorn and reproach in the recent 
stormy years, chiefly because it has 
refused to rush into the chaos of class 
conflict. The boot and shoe opera- 
tives, who have definite agreements 
binding them to conciliation, have 
been so successful that they are con- 
verting their strike fund into a pen- 
sion fund which will provide a pen- 
sion at 65 years of age to all males. 

More recently, the shipbuilding 
trade has made a definite move in the 
direction of cooperation. Under the 
stimulus of the views of the chairman 
of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Fed- 
eration, a committee representing the 
employers and all the trade unions, 
including the unskilled represented in 
the trade, met about two years ago to 
consider the position of the industry. 
They directed their enquiry towards 
the costs of production and first gave 
attention to costs over which the in- 
dustry had control. A section of their 
findings established the costliness of 
the many demarcation disputes be- 
tween unions and of the want of flexi- 
bility resulting from the rigid asser- 
tion of craft privileges, and made pro- 
posals for improvement. Probably 
nothing in British industry is so ludi- 
crous as the situations which arise be- 
tween rival unions, and nothing but 
“soldiering” is so costly as the delays 
which arise therefrom. The reports 
of these committees have been ac- 
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cepted and are receiving the atten- 
tion of the unions concerned. 

Probably the best examples of ef- 
fective cooperation are to be found in 
individual firms of a progressive na- 
ture. Seldom is this cooperation a 
definite one between management and 
the unions. It is more often through 
some type of works’ council and is re- 
stricted chiefly to consultation on mat- 
ters affecting the workers’ conditions, 
wages being excluded from discus- 
sion, as the prerogative of the union. 
Since these councils afford an oppor- 
tunity for expression of the views and 
aspirations of the workers, they are 
rightly regarded as playing a large 
part in promoting cooperation. For 
the management, wherever wise, uses 
them for promulgating and explain- 
ing their own policy which wins its 
way largely in proportion to the 
workers’ understanding of it. Suspi- 
cion is in Great Britain the most 
deadly foe that cooperation has to 
face. 

At the Cocoa Works, York, Eng- 
land, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, the 
chairman of directors, has taken defi- 
nite steps to convert a works’ council 
into a forum. He has realized how 
little ordinary men and women can 
come to know of the problems and 
difficulties that beset a business. They 
do not realize the currents that affect 
general trade, nor understand the why 
and wherefore of the policy of the 
individual firm. The strength of 
trade competition and the difficulties 
encountered in meeting it are matters 
upon which their understanding is 
slight. The economics of wages and 
overhead costs and the source and sig- 
nificance of profits lie almost outside 
their intellectual scope. 
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Starting with these facts, Mr. 
Rowntree has for several years gath- 
ered together 150 members of central 
and departmental councils three times 
a year and given them an hour’s talk 
each time. He explains to them the 
trade situation of the country and 
gives them illuminating expositions of 
how financial and industrial disturb- 
ances react upon the industry with 
which they are connected. He de- 
scribes the type of competition with 
which his firm is faced, illustrating 
his comments by showing the prod- 
ucts and prices of his competitors. 
He explains why he can not, or will 
not, reduce his prices and quality, in- 
cidentally seizing the opportunity to 
explain the difference between the on- 
costs of a large and a small firm and 
how oncost is related to price. On 
one special occasion, when all the 
adult workers of the firm, some three 
thousand in number, were gathered 
in several meetings to hear the regu- 
lar address, he iltustrated in graphic 
form the division of the selling price 
into its different elements. Two items 
in this received most attention from 
the workers, the high cost of retailing 
and the small fraction which profits 
formed of the total. An address like 
this becomes the occasion for an ex- 
position of any element in the firm’s 
labor, production or sales policy. 
Questions are allowed at the close, 
and these reflect the degree to which 
the address has been understood and 
appreciated. Though sometimes these 
questions are very disheartening, the 
policy of frank exposition is winning 
a very substantial degree of coopera- 
tion. 

By reason of the composition of 
the councils, most of these representa- 
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tives are shop stewards, that is, union 
delegates elected from the various 
sections of the factory, whose names 
on election are reported to the man- 
agement. All shop stewards are 
allowed certain defined privileges and 
are guaranteed against financial loss 
through attention to their duties. 
They are expected to smooth out 
grievances which arise and to settle 
them, if possible, with the supervisor 
or overlooker upon the spot. Their 
knowledge and advice are asked in a 
number of matters, some of which are 
distinctively English or are peculiar 
to this firm. It will be known in the 
United States that dismissal is a dread 
penalty in a country like Great Brit- 
ain, where there are so many unem- 
ployed, and even the best of men can 
not easily obtain employment. Con- 
sequently, the utmost care is needed 
to insure fairness, and all circum- 
stances must be taken into account. 
A shop steward is often in a position 
to know more about the character, 
diligence and home circumstances of 
an employee than his overlooker. 
Whenever, therefore, employees are 
to be dismissed on account of short- 
age of work, their names are sub- 
mitted to the shop steward concerned, 
who has the right to criticise the list. 
He can give reasons against the in- 
clusion of any specific name, and can 
propose to substitute another name in 
its place. Eventually, he must sign 
the list as indicating his approval of 
the manager’s selection. If he dis- 
approves in any instance, the matter 
is referred to the labor department, 
whose decision is final. 

Other of his responsibilities may be 
briefly summarized. If a group of 
employees is transferred from one de- 
























partment to another, the two shop 
stewards concerned are notified of the 
reason and given the names of the 
individuals to be transferred, being 
expected to answer any queries on the 
matter. When vacancies occur in 
either the office or the factory, they 
are advertised unless the shop stew- 
ard, on being consulted, agrees with 
the management’s view that no mem- 
ber of the staff is suitable for the ap- 
pointment or that a particular indi- 
vidual named by the management is 
demonstrably the only suitable candi- 
date. When an overlooker is to be 
appointed, the manager submits to 
the shop steward the names of one 
or more suitable candidates, and asks 
for criticisms and alternative sugges- 
tions, the right of appointment being 
reserved to the management. The 
same procedure is followed in the 
promotion of an overlooker to a 
higher grade. In all instances where 
a time study is being taken, the shop 
steward is expected to satisfy himself 
that the conditions under which the 
test is taken are such as would nor- 
mally be operative, and is required to 
sign the output standards in demon- 
stration of their acceptance by the 
workers. In a number of other mat- 
ters, connected with time study and 
with the operation of the firm’s un- 
employment benefit scheme, shop 
stewards have rights of consultation 
and are used as vehicles for the trans- 
mission of information. 

The most significant instance of co- 
operation is one which is unique of its 
kind, and yet so well established as 
now to be an accepted part of the 
firm’s organization. Eight or nine 
years ago, the firm’s then labor man- 
ager suggested that, to facilitate the 
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ventilation of grievances and to dem- 
onstrate the impartiality of the em- 
ployment department, a representa- 
tive of labor should be added to the 
personnel staff. An invitation was 
extended to the president of the local 
branch of the National Union of Gen- 
eral Workers, in which most of the 
chocolate workers were organized, to 
accept this office, with its opportuni- 
ties for cooperation. He was and 
had been, one of the firm’s employees, 
and had shown his mettle in trade 
union negotiations. Obviously, he 
would have made a failure of the post 
if the workers had lost confidence in 
him or suspected that he had been 
“bought”’ because his salary was paid 
by the firm. Before the appointment 
was made, the trade union and the 
central works’ council were ap- 
proached, and both unanimously ap- 
proved the proposal and the nomina- 
tion. The appointment has been a 
complete success, as much because of 
the personality and capacity of the 
union representative as of the oppor- 
tunities which the post offered. With 
the development of the shop-steward 
system, the union officer in the per- 
sonnel department came to be known 
as the chief shop steward. As such, 
he is the negotiator of difficult situa- 
tions between management and work- 
ers and a consultant to whom the 
management and workers both go for 
help and advice. The fact that he 
remains on the firm’s pay roll is proof 
of the help he has given the manage- 
ment. That he has retained the con- 
fidence of his fellow unionists is 
shown by his recent reelection for the 
ninth time to the position of president 
of his local. 
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Space permits of only one other in- 
stance of cooperation that has been 
secured in this firm. Mr. Rowntree, 
who pays some of the best wages in 
England, is anxious that the workers 
of Great Britain shall increase their 
purchasing power. This will come 
through higher wages earned by 
greater production at lower cost. De- 
siring to set an object lesson in his 
own works that could be copied 
throughout the land, he set out to find 
the conditions under which these 
higher wages could be earned. En- 
quiry from about half a dozen repre- 
sentative shop stewards showed that 
one essential was guaranteed piece 
rates. It was no use to answer that 
piece rates were practically guaran- 
teed since no single or general change 
in them had ever taken place except 
for cause and after negotiation. The 
workers’ reply was that this fear and 
suspicion were traditional and that an 
explicit guarantee, over the name of 
the firm, would go far to remove the 
fear. Accordingly, this small repre- 
sentative committee was asked to 
meet the labor manager and a small 
number of his fellow managers and 
work out a form of guarantee. These 
conferences, which were frank and 
untrammelled in every way, being 
held in company time, served to wipe 
away a whole mass of misunderstand- 
ings. The result was an explicit guar- 
antee that the quantity of output re- 
quired to earn “standard piece” 
should not be altered except for stipu- 
lated reasons. “Standard piece” is 
fixed by an agreement between the 
leading employers and the trade 
unions in the chocolate trade and is 
set at 25 per cent above agreed time 
rates similarly fixed. The stipulated 
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reasons are set out in a clause guaran- 
teeing no alterations in existing rates 
“unless it is agreed with the workers’ 
representative that a change has taken 
place in (a) machine or other equip- 
ment, (b) material used, \(c) processor 
method of manufacture, or (d) other 
conditions which affect the rate of 
output attainable for the same effort.” 
These reasons were well understood, 
since they had for over three years 
been the justification for a second 
time-study on any process, and some 
acquaintance had been made with the 
procedure for demonstrating the ef- 
fect of any such change. 

When this guarantee had been 
completed, and signed by Mr. See- 
bohm Rowntree, as chairman of di- 
rectors, it was first submitted to all 
the shop stewards and deputy shop 
stewards for their information and 
approval (which was unanimously 
given), and then, having been 
printed, was issued to every worker. 
In order that its meaning and purport 
should be better understood, depart- 
mental managers were asked in the 
first instance to explain it to their 
overlookers, and then to hold sec- 
tional meetings of all workers for the 
same purpose. Questions asked at 
these meetings revealed the amount 
of misunderstanding which prevailed 
and offered an opportunity for fur- 
ther explanations. The guarantee 
was given last July (1926) and suf- 
ficient time has not yet elapsed for 
any results to be seen on a wide scale. 
The writer is advised, however, that 
a real change in temper and attitude 
has resulted, and that a greater de- 
gree of cooperation may be expected 
in the future. 
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The Problem of Great Britain. 


E problem of the organization 
of women in Great Britain is be- 
set with difficulties peculiar to 

this country, bound up with the hun- 
dred years of industrial experience, 
and having its roots in an age when 
a savage individualism regarded the 
workers as units of labor power to 
be used to the uttermost, and to be 
thrown aside when no longer physi- 
cally able to work. 

The earlier chapters of factory life 
in Great Britain are filled with trag- 
edy. Nevertheless, even in the worst 
periods of our industrial history there 
are records of ephemeral organiza- 
tions among women, as, for example, 
the “Ancient Virgins,” the ‘Female 
Tailors,” the “Women Bookbinders,” 
and undoubtedly the spirit of organ- 
ization was much more strongly 
marked amongst the spinners and 
weavers in the cotton and lace trades. 
But if we take the growth of organi- 
zation in the last fifty years, we find 
that it has risen from a recorded mem- 
bership of 20,000 in 1870 to 433,000 
in 1913, prior to the outbreak of war. 
The development of war industries 
and the national regulation of wom- 
en’s work secured by that magnificent 
trade-union leader, Mary Macarthur, 





*Miss Bondfield is Chief Woman Officer of 
the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers, a member of Parliament and was a 
member of the Labor Cabinet. 
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resulted in an immense increase in 
trade-union membership that reached 
its peak period in 1920, when the 
woman membership of trade unions 
stood at 1,340,000. This “peak 
period” coincided more or less with 
the highest point reached by wages. 

We have here a striking illustra- 
tion of the effect upon women work- 
ers of reasonable and stable trade- 
union rates of wages. It shows that 
the most successful organization does 
not take place amongst the lowest- 
paid workers, but rather amongst 
those who have reached a certain 
standard of expenditure. 

The dismantling of the munition 
factories and the dispersal of the 
munition workers took place simul- 
taneously with the collapse of trade, 
since when membership dropped with 
great rapidity until we appear to have 
reached the bottom in the 1925 fig- 
ures—470,917. These figures repre- 
sent the total organized women 
affiliated to Trades Union Congress. 
Within these figures there have been 
varying movements up and down in 
particular trades—some trades have 
already shown a revival. 

These figures are all the more to 
be deplored in view of the fact that 
there is undoubtedly an increase in 
the number of women in industry, 
which is calculated at about 4,150,- 
ooo—that is, women between 18 and 












































65 who are employed under a con- 
tract of service and are eligible for 
trade-union membership. There is a 
great increase of women’s work in all 
trades where repetition work and sub- 
division of processes have been in- 
troduced, particularly in subsidiary 
parts of aéroplanes, motors, wireless 
and films. In the engineering and 
allied trades alone the total number 
of women employed in 1920 was 
double the number employed in 1913, 
and not on work scheduled as men’s 
work; that is to say, it was work on 
which no men had been employed. 

The degree of substitution of wom- 
en’s labor for men’s is a matter of 
controversy upon which no reliable 
statistics can be obtained. It was a 
part of trade-union policy in Great 
Britain, and agreed to by the women 
themselves, that those women who 
took men’s places during the war on 
war work: should retire from that 
work when the men came back to 
claim it. This agreement has been 
honorably kept by the women. It is, 
nevertheless, true that in certain 
branches of work where men were 
never employed and where women 
did the initial work, as, for example, 
in some departments connected with 
war pensions, women were displaced 
by men. This was the result of pro- 
lific pledges made by politicians to 
provide “homes for heroes.” How- 
ever, these things have more or less 
found their level again. 

With regard to wages, very large 
areas of women’s trades are fortu- 
nately regulated by Trade Board 
rates. The steadying influence of the 
act has been of incalculable value to 
arrest the fall in wages. When trade 
is moving upward, these delays— 
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sometimes to the extent of three 
months or six months, after an appli- 
cation has been made for a change of 
rate—are vexatious to the workers, 
but when trade is on the slump the 
delays teli in their favor. 

I append a detailed list of Trade 
Board rates from which you will see 
that the average rate for women 
workers in connection with power fac- 
tories is around about 26 shillings to 
28 shillings for a 48-hour week. 
American readers who may be 
shocked at the lowness of this wage 
must remember that the pre-war rates 
for these trades were around about 
7 shillings 6 pence to 13 shillings for 
a week much longer than 48 hours— 
chain-making was even lower, as in 
this trade the workers earned 5 shil- 
lings to 7 shillings 6 pence for a full 
week of over sixty hours. It must 
also be remembered that these figures 
have to be taken in relation to the 
cost of living; the actual purchasing 
power of the workers has not in- 
creased to the extent which the money 
wage would imply. 


Hours of Labor 
Under the Trade Boards, the 48- 


hour week is generally accepted as the 
normal week, with overtime payment 
at time and a quarter for the first two 
hours, then time and a half, and 
double time on statutory holidays. 
These conditions, which have been 
more or less established by protective 
legislation, do not apply to the cater- 
ing trade or to the nursing profession. 
Waitresses in the teashops and in 
many restaurants and hotel servants 
have very long shifts, and their wages 
are considerably below those quoted 
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as the Trade Board rates for a 48- 
hour week. 

The hours of shop assistants are 
regulated not by Trade Boards, but 
by Closing Orders under the Shops 
Act of 1912. 

The British Factory Act which per- 
mits a 60-hour week is very much out 
of date on the question of hours. 
Nearly all power factories work on 
the basis of forty-eight hours per 
week, with a Saturday half-holiday 
from twelve noon. There has been a 
sustained agitation to secure the 
amendment of the Factory Act, to 
bring it into line with ordinary prac- 
tice, and it is a matter of intense dis- 
appointment to the workers at the 
present moment that the government 
has decided not to proceed with the 
Factory Bill introduced by the Labor 
Home Secretary in 1924. Instead, 
they have tabled a bill which in many 
particulars falls short of present prac- 
tice. No provision is made for wash- 
ing facilities or accommodation for 
keeping and drying outdoor clothing. 
The clauses dealing with hours are 
very unsatisfactory. A working day 
of ten hours and a period of employ- 
ment of twelve is to be permitted. 
Provisions for overtime cause even 
more serious misgivings. If they pass 
as they stand at present in the bill, it 
will mean that a 54-hour week will 
become possible for all workers from 
fourteen and upwards, and a 57-hour 
week for women and young persons 
over 16. Never before in the history 
of factory legislation has the principle 
of general overtime been allowed in 
the case of young persons under 18. 

There are certain very bad spots 
unprotected by any kind of regulation, 
and it is interesting to direct the atten- 
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tion of those women who do not work 
in factories, but who are constantly 
declaiming against protective Icgisla- 
tion for women, to note that those 
trades in our country that have no 
regulation of any kind, and where the 
women have complete freedom from 
any legislative interference, are the 
trades in which the worst sweating 
conditions prevail, as, for example, 
fur-pulling and catering. For years 
there has been an agitation, especially 
in connection with the catering trade, 
pressing for the establishment of a 
Trade Board. Inquiries were set in 
motion as the result of our pressure— 
deputations placed before the Min- 
istry glaring instances (which were 
all too common) of long hours and 
miserable wages, and as far back as 
1920 the then Minister of Labor, Dr. 
Macnamara, announced that he pro- 
posed to establish the required board. 
Excuse after excuse was manufac- 
tured for delay, and finally the Cave 
Committee of Enquiry led to the clos- 
ing down of any further activity in the 
way of new boards. It was hoped 
that the Labor Government might 
have been able to establish the boards, 
but their term of office came to an 
end too quickly, and before this 
much-needed step could be taken, al- 
though the preliminary investigation 
required by the act had been com- 
pleted by them and its results had con- 
firmed the necessity for a board. 


Joint Industrial Councils, etc. 


Another form of a more advanced 
stage of collective bargaining, which 
presupposes organization both on the 
part of the workers and the employ- 
ers, is the Joint Industrial Council. 











Many of the J. I. C. agreements not 
only provide for wages higher thar 
those under trade board, but also 
include clauses relating to annual holi- 
days with pay and other valuable con- 
ditions. 

During fifty years of effort, women 
in industry in Great Britain have 
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made for themselves a place in the 
national industrial system, so that 
there is no longer any question of 
“exterminating” women in industry, 
but only of seeing that they work 
under conditions which shall give 
them equality of opportunity with 
men. 

























































Dec. 1926. 
TRADE BOARD RATES 
(Adults) 
FEMALES MALES FEMALES MALES 
TRADE TRADE 
Time- | P.W.B.| Time- | P.W.B, Time- | P.W.B.| Time- | P.W.B. 
rate TR. rate T.R. rate T.R. rate T.R. 
Aerated Waters: re 74d. 7d.\8i4d. 8d.) .... 
Ea u aad & Hollow-ware....| 6%d. 744d. | 114d. 
Wales........ 7d. 9d. | 1/1d. 1/Sd. 5 
Scotland saat 6d. ame 1/0d. pee ssrescseses 64d. 74d. 10—d. 
Orkneys & Shet- 32 
| RTE 534d. —— 114d. NR tinmiinde 64d. aware 
Boot & Floor Laundry: 
Sh ciediae a 744d. 9M%d. | 1/134d. | 1/438¢d. (1) Cornwall & 
Boot & Shoe Re- N. Scotland...| 634d. 8d. Ase 
ae 10}4d. gees 1/3 (2) Restof G. B.| 7d. 834d. | 1/1}4d. 
Brush & B ona 7d ed a acne 6d 7d / 
ru room. e . il > 2 coon fe Jdebenes 5 5 1/- — 
(21) Made-up Textiles} 64d. 74d. | 10%d. | 113d. 
Button-making..| 64d. 744d. | 1/1344. Milk Dis- 
5 tributive: 
S6des caked 6-d. ae 1/44. Ragiqad & 5 10, 
8 Wales.!...... 6-, 744d.) .... 1/1 1/2 
Coffin Furniture: -18 
36 14 5 
C.Furn.Section| 6— 15% 1/2— 8-d. 
* 47 above 47 8 
Cerement 5 
Making. .... 74d. adh bial ew Scotland... .. 6d. bask 11-d. 
Pink ccckeus 7d. 8d. 1/1.22 | 1/2¥4d. 8 
Cotton Waste Ostrich Feather, 
England & Piiindnsa6eises 7d. 8d 1/- 1/1}4d. 
a,.. Ha aaa hy Paper B. ra. | 8a AMA 
re . ace 1/- aper Bag...... Lb 1/1 
Dressmaking and 8 
Women's ht 5 1 
Clothing: Paper Box...... 7-d. 8-d. 1/0%d 
England & 8 8 
Wales: Perambulator, 
Retail Section/644d. 7d.) .... base Pe 7d. 10% ab. | 1/- 10% ab. 
(acc. area)..| 734d. hte a EN Pin, Hook & Eye} 64d. 74d. | 103d. amen 
Other Sect...| 7d. 7d. | 1/- 1/1}4d. Readymade 
Scotland Tailoring. ..... 7d. 8d. 11%4d. | 1/1d. 
Retail Sect. ...|7d. 734d./8d. &44d.| 1/2 1/344d. Retail Bespoke 
her 634d. 744d. waekin SG Tailoring...... 74d. 834d. | 1/- 
_ Net Mend- Rope, Twine & 
iseeesuteos 6d. cane a Fe * 7d. 10d. lid. 
il Sack and Bag. . 64d. 74od. | 11}4d. cae 
Flax and Hemp.| 64d. 7Md. 10—d. Shirtmaking. . 7d. 8d. 1/2d. 
12 Stamped or 
RE ee 8d. ee 1/2 Pressed Metals.| 634d. 744d. | 11d. 15% ab. 
_ Waste Recl.| 644d. 7d. | 11d. Sugar Confection! 63d. 7%d. | 1/- 1/244d. 
Hair Bass. & Fi- | , eR 7d. 844d. | 1/I1d. 1/3}4d. 
Sh nindin-ckeshe 6d. bine 114d. 5 3 
_— Cap & Mil- | I: on er ars 
nery: 
England & | re 6%4d. nee 1/0d. 
. 7d. 8d. 1/1 1/234d. Wholesale 
Scotland: | Mantle & Cos- 
Wholesale . | tume.. 
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WHEN I GO TO SLEEP 


\GRACE TURNER 


Staff Associate, American Child Health Association 


Twittering, twittering 

Birds are off to bed, 
Twittering, twittering 

Their good nights they’ve said. 


Glittering, glittering 
Lamps lit in the sky; 

Glittering, glittering 
Above our roof they lie. 


Pattering, pattering, 
Up the stairs so steep, 
Pattering, pattering 
Children climb to sleep. 


Snuggling, snuggling 
In my nest all white, 
Snuggling, snuggling 
I fall asleep at night. 


N OUR house there’s apple sauce 
for supper whenever I empty my 
rock-a-bye bowl. My bowl is full 

of cereal and I have white milk in a 
little pitcher and I pour the milk in 
the bowl, and then I eat the cereal 
all up. I scrape the very bottom 
clean, for there I find the rock-a-bye 
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baby. Up in the tree by the big 
church steeple the rock-a-bye baby 
swings in his nest. My nest is a little 
white bed, but his is a nest in the tree. 

I think the birds sleep right around 
him, for our birds sleep in their nests 
every night out in our big tree. 
Through the window I watch them 
getting ready while I am eating my 
supper. They’ve been very busy all 
the day, just like me. And every 
evening they are tired and I am tired, 
too. So is every little child in our 
town. And when I see the birds 
climbing on their wings to bed, I 
want to go to bed with them. 

For all little birds and all little 
boys and all little girls, the pretty 
darkness comes dropping sleep down 
through the air. It falls on flowers, 
too, and when they feel it falling in 
the twilight, they snuggle to sleep in 
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their petals. I know, for I’ve seen 
them. Out in the garden they curl 
themselves up; the roses and tulips 
and little white blossoms; and the 
kind, kind, darkness has carried sleep 
out to the barns and the stables. So 
the cows and the horses lie down for 
the night. I know, for my mother 
has told me. The birds go to sleep 
in their rock-a-bye trees and the flow- 
ers to sleep in their beds. The horses 
and cows go to sleep in their stalls. 
And the nicest, soft darkness is filling 
my room with sleep for me. 

Out in our halls, and up our stairs 
there’s only a soft light shining.. And 
the lamp in my room makes a sleepy 
glow while I am quickly undressing 
for bed. And what I like best is 
when Mother turns the lamp all out 
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on the table in my room, and lets the 
sleepy darkness fill every. every, 
everywhere. Then I go to the win- 
dow and look at the lamps shining in 
the sky. There are so many—I think 
there must be a hundred. They twin- 
kle way up above our roof. They’re 
stars, Mother says, and I know she is 
right, and they shine in the darkness 
and sleep. The birds and flowers and 
horses and cows could see them, if 
they’d open their eyes for a minute. 
Even when I climb between the sheets 
I see lamps in the sky, for some of 
them are very near my windows. 
Then Mother kisses me and says: 
“Good night, dear, and sleep tight.” 
And the sky-lamps wink at me and 
then, and then I fall asleep in my bed. 


BALLADE OF COLLEENS 


If all the young maidens were blackbirds and thrushes— 
Sing merry, sing merry, now fly not away! 

I’d find me a garden of green flowering bushes, 
Where all the young maidens might nest them in May. 


With lilac and cherry, 
And Autumn’s red berry— 


And oh, we’ll sing merry at dawning of day! 


If all the young maidens were birds in my spinneys— 
Sing clearly, sing clearly, now fly not from me! 

Not a thrush would I part with for ten golden guineas, 
Nor barter a blackbird for pearls of the sea. 


I'd love them so dearly. 
So late and so early— 


And oh, we’ll sing clearly from every tall tree! 





—HAMISH MACLAREN. 





























LONGSHOREMEN STABILIZE THEIR JOBS 





Sm™on P. O'BRIEN 


Vice-president, International Longshoremen’s Association 


N THE spring of 1899 the grain 
shovelers of Buffalo organized a 
trade union to fight a vicious sys- 

tem then in vogue on the docks. 
The contractor appointed bosses who 
owned saloons and hired more men 
than necessary to do the work, with a 
result that the men who worked for 
them had to be heavy drinkers to hold 
their jobs and they were paid by these 
bosses when and what they desired to 
give them. 

To do away with this system, the 
organization was compelled to strike 
and after six weeks had elapsed, in 
which the clergymen of all denomina- 
tions spoke at their meetings, protest- 
ing against these conditions, the or- 
ganization won its point. 

At that time the men were obliged 
to work seven days a week and 
twenty-four hours a day, if necessary. 
I know of cases where men put their 
clothes on on Monday morning and 
did not take them off until Saturday 
night. These long hours of service 
naturally caused a very high death 
rate amongst our membership, be- 
cause they slept on the docks around 
the elevators to get as much rest as 
possible to be able to perform the 
work when called upon. Our present 
agreement has cut this death rate in 
half. 

In the year of 1900, the Lake Car- 
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riers’ Association appointed a super- 
intendent, who has since dealt directly 
with the union and each year, under 
his management, we have gradually 
shortened the hours of labor and in- 
creased the pay of our membership 
until we now enjoy a very good agree- 
ment. We do the work with less men 
than under the contract system and 
do the work better because all of our 
men work. 

The men are divided into three di- 
visions of seven gangs to each divi- 
sion, with one supervising boss and 
six under bosses and one time-keeper 
to a division—all members of our or- 
ganization. We also divide the ele- 
vators in the harbor into three sec- 
tions. Each division has a payroll 
and all men in it get paid for all work 
done in that section for the week. 
On each Saturday, the manager of the 
Grain Handling Corporation, myself 
as president of the local and the three 
time-keepers meet in our office and 
the division that is low, or made the 
least, is given the section in which the 
most grain is to be elevated during 
the coming week. This continues 
until the end of the year and the last 
boats coming in are then divided to 
equalize their pay, so that each man 
receives the same salary for the year. 

Each gang takes a boat to work in 
their turn as it comes in. Each gang 
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also works a night in their turn; they 
know when their turn comes and 
wait at the room provided for them 
at the various elevators, or stay at 
home until the boat arrives. 

The men are paid $3.00 per thou- 
sand bushels for eight hours work and 
$4.00 for overtime. They work three 
nights until eleven o’clock at any one 
elevator, or to 12 o'clock if they can 
finish a boat. They work three nights 
at an elevator if the boats are there. 
When called out they wait for one 
hour and if for any reason the boat 
isn’t started it counts a night for the 
elevator as well as for the gang. We 
work Sundays from 8 a. m. to § p. m., 
but do not come out for any boat 
after 12 o’clock noon. In the winter 
we work the storage cargoes held by 
the vessels from the fall before. 

We work from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
and the men work two weeks on and 
then take a week off and receive their 
share of money earned each week. In 
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the middle of summer when the work 
is slack we place the gangs so that 
we can give each gang two weeks va- 
cation with pay. 

I am proud to say that the mem- 
bers of our organization are good cit- 
izens, a large number owning their 
homes and many of them having sons 
and daughters who have become doc- 
tors, lawyers, clergymen, school 
teachers, etc., and this has been 
brought about by being able to find 
employers who are fair and willing at 
all times to sit around the table and 
discuss with a committee of the em- 
ployees conditions and wages. 

We have our own working rules 
and the three nights’ work may seem 
long, but when you take into consid- 
eration that if a boat is finished after 
supper it is called a night, on:an aver- 
age it works out very well for all con- 
cerned. It is safe to say we do not 
work over one night a week per man. 


THE LAKE ADREAM 


Beneath a quilt of lilies fair 

Lies slumbering the deep blue lake. 
Ye birds, aloft in yonder tree, 

Sing softly, lest the sleeper wake. 


Subdued the reed grass rocks, and waves 
Its long blades whisperingly ; 
A blue moth in the air above, 


Swings solitarily. 


——JuLius Mosen. 


Translated from the German for The 
Christian Science Monitor by E. M. 


Cordsen. 




















PORTLAND LABOR TEMPLE 


Gust ANDERSON 


Secretary, Portland Central Labor Council 


HE trade unionists of Portland, 

Oregon, are justly proud of their 

accomplishment of having 
erected a Labor Temple that is sec- 
ond to none in America. 

This achievement has been real- 
ized through the effort and coopera- 
tion of the organized men and women 
who are a part of the great labor 
movement in this community. 

The Portland Labor Temple has a 
unique reputation. It is one of the 
few temples in the country which is a 
center for labor unions of the com- 
munity to which the wives and moth- 
ers of the organized workers are wel- 
come. 

The building was completed in 
1921, at a cost of approximately 
$400,000, including fixtures and fur- 
niture. It covers a ground space of 
100 by 150 feet; it has six floors, a 
floor space of more than 80,000 
square feet; from basement floor to 
roof is 8314 feet. The building con- 
tains an auditorium seating 1,500 
people, 11 halls seating all the way 
from 20 to 350 people, and 45 office 
rooms. In addition there is a large 
room for ladies and visitors on the 
main floor of the building. In addi- 
tion to a classroom used by the Labor 
College and two office rooms, the 
basement accommodates a first-class 
restaurant, cigar stand (handling 
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nothing but union-made cigars, cigar- 
ettes and tobaccos), barber shop and 
amusement equipment such as billiard 
and pool tables and card tables. 

The basement and auditorium are 
equipped with a ventilating system 
which supplies a complete change of 
air every five minutes, the new air be- 
ing heated to the desired temperature 
before being released. 

The building is steam heated by a 
plant operated in the basement. The 
building is of reinforced concrete 
construction. The exterior is faced 
with oriental tapestry brick. The 
interior arrangements and finish im- 
press one with achievement conceived 
and successfully completed by organ- 
ized labor. 

A system of telephones connects all 
offices, and, with connection through 
the city system, is operated through 
the switchboard in the temple. 

The operation of the temple is in 
the hands of a board of directors con- 
sisting of twelve members, including 
the president and the secretary. This 
board employs a manager to conduct 
the business under its general direc- 
tion. 

The capital stock of the Associa- 
tion is $300,000. At first it was in- 
corporated at $175,000, and later 
this was raised to $300,000, and in 
addition a bond issue of $200,000 
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supplied the balance of the funds. 
All stock is owned by labor unions 
and members. The Portland Labor 
Temple Association is incorporated 
under the cooperative laws of the 
state, which places it in the category 
of semi-educational institutions not 
subject to general taxation. 
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The stockholders of the Labor 
Temple Association are in fact the 
local trade unions of the city, though 
individual members are permitted to 
hold stock, which, however, is voted 
by the unions of which they are mem- 
bers. 


The affairs of the Labor Temple 


PORTLAND LABOR TEMPLE 


In the beginning of this great un- 
dertaking attempts were made to 
finance the Labor Temple by the sale 
of common stock, par value $5.00 per 


share. This, however, did not give 
sufficient funds to complete the build- 
ing and it was necessary to issue bonds 
in addition to the stock to the amount 
of $200,000. These were sold to the 
constituent unions and members 
thereof. The bond issue is a 10 year, 
6 per cent optional one. 


Association were from the first con- 
ducted by a non-paid committee com- 
posed of men whose time was paid 
for as business representatives or offi- 
cials in the labor movement. In other 
words, the unions permitted their 
paid officials to give considerable of 
their time to the building of the La- 
bor Temple. 

With approximately $80 local 
unions in the city of Portland, all 
with the exception of four or five lo- 





PORTLAND LABOR TEMPLE 


cals meet in the Labor Temple and 
have their offices here. 

This is a great advantage in many 
ways. First: It brings all the mem- 
bers together under one roof, and 
from this relationship a real under- 
standing of each other’s problems is 
had. Second: The various business 
representatives can be called together 
on very short notice, which often- 
times occurs. Third: It is necessary 
to appear before local unions from 
time to time on matters of import- 
ance, and this saves a lot of time be- 
cause all can be done within the walls 
of the Labor Temple. 

Other features in connection with 
this are that dances, socials, card par- 
ties, smokers and various forms of 
entertainments are held, and these 
promote harmony and good fellow- 
ship. 
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The total indebtedness against the 
property at this time is $120,000. 
Practically all of this has been 
pledged by the various unions and is 
being reduced monthly. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the value of the tem- 
ple, including ground and equipment, 
is $400,000. It will be seen that the 
indebtedness is now less than one- 
third of the valuation. The situation 
is gratifying but the drive will con- 
tinue vigorously, for it is the goal of 
the temple officers to liquidate the 
indebtedness against the property as 
soon as possible. 

Building a labor temple under such 
circumstances means a great deal of 
work for a few people, but on the 
whole the committee is well paid for 
its labor of love in the satisfaction 
of seeing the unions within the four 
walls of their own temple. 


THE JOYOUS WANDERER 


I go by road, I go by street— 


Lira, la la! 


O white high roads, ye know my feet! 
A loaf I carry and, all told, 
Three broad bits of lucky gold— 


Lira, la la! 


And oh, within my flowering heart 
(Sing, dear nightingale!) is my Sweet. 


A poor man met me and begged for bread— 


Lira, la la! 


“Brother, take all the loaf,” I said, 
“I shall but go with lighter cheer”— 


Lira, la la! 


And oh, within my flowering heart 
(Sing, sweet nightingale!) is my Dear. 
—ALice MeYNELL (translation from Catulle 


Mendes). 





INDEX NUMBERS 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR RESEARCH REPORT 


HANGES in business condi- 
Be tions are of great significance 
to the wage earner. Industrial 
depressions may mean unemployment 
and an empty pay envelope; indus- 
trial growth may bring better wages 
and work conditions and a chance to 
raise our standards of living. Noth- 
ing is static in the business world. 
We are constantly adapting ourselves 
to new circumstances. Our success or 
failure often depends on understand- 
ing these changes and being ready for 
them. 

To follow. the complicated figures 
which tell the story of industrial 
growth and depression in thousands 
of manufacturing plants would be a 
difficult task. But fortunately there 
are certain guides which make these 
complex matters clear. These are 
in the form of index numbers and 
graphs published by a number of gov- 
ernment and private agencies. These 
indicators may be of great value in 
directing our trade union action. 

To understand how an index num- 
ber is made and used is necessary be- 
fore we can read the facts told in 
these indicators. This requires a lit- 
tle study. Let us take a simple ex- 
ample. Suppose you are a worker in 
a clothing shop and want to study em- 
ployment. You want to compare 
your shop, which we will call for con- 
venience shop “A,” with another shop 
“B,” next door. If you try to remem- 
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ber how many workers you saw com- 
ing out of the two shops at 5 o'clock 
and to compare this week with last 
week and the week before, you will 
not get very far. But if your union 
has records showing the number of 
workers in each shop, you have ac- 
curate facts to work with. You may 
then make a list of the number of 
workers in each shop each week. 
Suppose the figures are as in the Table 
1 below. These figures show that the 
number of workers changes a good 
deal. But it is almost impossible to 
tell the rate of change or how impor- 
tant these changes are compared to 
the number of workers, or to compare 
shop A with shop B. It is here that 
index numbers are useful. Now look 
at the figures in Table 2, which are in- 
dex numbers made from Table 1: 


TABLE 1 TABLE 2 
Number employed Index num- 
in bers of em- 
ployment 

Shop Shop Shop Shop 
A B A B 
100 
110 
125 
150 
130 
90 


100 
105 
115 
120 
110 

95 


120 40 
129 
138 
144 
132 
114 


First week.... 
Second week... 
Third week... 
Fourth week... 
Fifth week.... 
Sixth week.... 


These figures are percentages made 
for each shop separately. They do 
not show the number of workers em- 
ployed, but only the rate of increase 
or decrease in employment each week 
compared to the number employed 
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the first week. In this second table 
you can see at a glance that employer 
A is taking on quite a number of new 
workers compared to the work force 
he had at first. But employer B is 
increasing his force much more rap- 
idly. In the second week employer A 
increases his work force 5 per cent, 
while employer B adds 10 per cent 
to his; and by the fourth week, A has 
added 20 per cent while B has added 
50 per cent, or half as many again as 
he had in the first week. B then lays 
off his force more quickly than A, 
dropping from 150 to 90 in two 
weeks, while A decreases only from 
120 to 95. Evidently employment 


in B’s shop is a very uncertain matter 

and much more so than in shop A. 
These index numbers are calculated 

very much as you might calculate the 


heights of half a dozen small boys 
if you took one boy to measure by and 
compared the others to him. If this 
boy was exactly three feet tall and a 
second was three feet nine inches and 
a third four feet, then the second boy 
would be 1% times, or 125 per cent 
as tall as the first and the third 1144 
times as tall, or 133 per cent. In the 
same way, in shop A, the first week* 
is taken to measure by. This week 
is spoken of as the “base” week for 
the series of numbers. The number 
for each of the weeks is then divided 
by the base week, thus: 120 divided 
by 120 is 1, or 100 per cent for the 
first week; 129 divided by 120 is 1.05 
or 105 per cent for the second week; 
138 divided by 120 is 1.15 or 115 
per cent for the third week and so on 
through the whole series. For shop 


*An average of all the weeks is often taken 
instead of any one week to measure by as this 
18 @ more representative standard. Here the 
first week is used for purposes of simplicity. 
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B the same week is taken for base as 
in shop A and the index numbers 
found in the same way. Because the 
base or measuring week is the same 
for the two shops it is easy to com- 
pare them. 

To make the picture of changes 
still more clear, these index numbers 
may be plotted in a graph. This is 
done by taking paper ruled in squares 
and counting the index numbers on 


WEEKS 
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WEEKLY EMPLOYMENT 


IN TWO CLOTHING SHOPS 
FIRST WEEK 100 


the horizontal lines from bottom to 
top of the paper. The weeks are 
counted on vertical lines from left to 
right. The 100 line is ruled heavily 
to show the base. For instance, for 
both shops week 1 is 100. A dot is 
made where the 100 line crosses the 
line for week 1. For shop A, week 
2, a dot is made where the 105 line 
crosses the week 2 line; for week 3, 
where the 115 line crosses the week 3 
line and so on. These dots are then 
connected by lines, the lines for each 
shop representing the changes from 
week to week. This brings out clear- 
ly the large changes in shop B com- 
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pared to the more even line of em- 
ployment in shop A. You can easily 
see that employer A has a better em- 
ployment policy than employer B and 
gives his workers steadier employ- 
ment. 

Index numbers and graphs for 
large numbers of manufacturing 
plants are made on this same prin- 
ciple. Take for example the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of employ- 
ment and payrolls, published in their 
monthly bulletin. In making this in- 
dex the Board uses figures collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from a large number of plants in 
thirty-four different manufacturing 
industries. In 1923 these industries 
represented 8,800,000 wage earners, 
more than 99 per cent of all wage 
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are linked together month by month 
and all the plants in one industry then 
combined to make index numbers for 
that whole industry. The base used 
for this index is the monthly average 
of 1919. Next all thirty-four indus- 
tries are combined to give the index 
for total employment and payrolls in 
the United States. In making this 
index, the industries are “weighted” 
to keep the right proportions. For 
instance, the textile industry employs 
about twice as many persons as the 
lumber industry, according to the 
census of manufacturers and is, there- 
fore, counted for twice as much in 
making up the index for total employ- 
ment. 

This graph shows the increases in 
employment and payroll in the pros- 









































earners in manufacturing in the perous years of 1920 and 1923, the 
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United States. The figures show the 
average number employed each month 
and the average amount of payroll 
and the per cent of change since the 
last month. They do not include of- 
fice workers. Figures for each plant 






































severe depression of 1921 and a 
smaller and shorter depression in the 
summer of 1924. Smaller ups and 
downs indicate the seasonal changes. 
It will be noted that January and 
July are nearly always dull times and 
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that the spring and fall are rush sea- 
sons when more wage earners are em- 
ployed and payrolls are higher, be- 
cause plants are running on full time 
and many on overtime. This prob- 
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average, while payrolls have been 
above it. Employment has been less 
and payrolls more than in 1919—that 
is, average earnings for each factory 
worker are higher. There were large 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(1919 average—100) 















































Months 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
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INDEX OF PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(1919 average—100) 
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ably corresponds closely with our own 
experiences of spring and fall rushes. 

Studying the general trends of em- 
ployment and payroll and remember- 
ing that the year 1919 is represented 
as 100, we will see that since the de- 
pression of 1924, employment has 
kept quite steadily below the 1919 


increases in earnings when payrolls 
shot up far above employment in 
1920 and 1923 and decreases in 1921- 
22, but since the summer of 1924 
earnings have been steadily higher. 

It is interesting to compare this 
chart with the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index for volume of produc- 
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tion. The figures for this index are 
collected from thirty-five industries, 
including many of the same industries 
as those in the employment and pay- 
rolls index, plus mining, rubber tires 
and a few others. They represent 
nearly 80 per cent of our total indus- 
trial production. The base for this 
series is average daily production in 
the years 1923-25. Therefore the 
100 line represents the average for 
these years, not 1919, as in the em- 
ployment index. In comparing these 
two graphs, we will have to remember 
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that on the production graph the line 
for 1919 is at 83. 

The line for production follows 
very generally the same trends as 
those for employment and payroll, 
showing the same effects from busi- 
ness conditions. Again we see high 
peaks representing the booms in 1920 
and 1923, a long depression in 1921 
and a short one in 1924. But there 
is a marked difference in the period 
since 1922. ‘The rise in production 
is much greater than any change 
shown on the employment and pay- 
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roll graph. Comparing the years 
1919 and 1926 for all three lines— 
employment, payrolls and production 
—we see that employment has gone 
down from 100 to 95, or § per cent, 
payrolls have gone up from 100 to 
109, or 9 per cent, while production 
has increased from 83 to 108, or 30 


owes 
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Index numbers for the separate in- 
dustries, which we cannot publish 
here for lack of space, show interest- 
ing facts about the production in- 
creases since 1919. The greatest in- 
crease has been in automobile produc- 
tion. The output of automobiles has 
more than doubled since 1919; that 
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COST OF LIVING 
120 

(1913 = 100) 
i OS a ae 
per cent. Since production has gone of stone, clay and glass products, used 


up so far and the ‘number of workers 
has actually gone down, it is evident 
that each worker must be producing 
more than in 1919. That is, produc- 
tivity has increased. It is interesting 
to note also that wage payments have 
not increased in nearly the same pro- 
portions as production and produc- 
tivity. 


mostly for building, has doubled; pe- 
troleum refining has more than dou- 
bled; and iron and steel, paper and 
printing and nonferrous metals show 
large increases. 

Wage payments to workers have 
not increased in proportion to work- 
ers’ ability to produce with the help 
of modern machinery, but wage earn- 
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ers have gained a little from increased 
production through a decrease in 
prices and cost of living. Cost of liv- 
ing since December, 1921, has been a 
little below the 1919 level and has 
kept consistently at about the same 
figure except for a slight rise in 1926. 
This graph is from the figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and rep- 
resents the cost of food, rent, fuel 
and light, clothing, house furnishings 
and other items. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVINGIN THEU.S. 
1918-1926 
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A few characteristics of the year 
1926 are also interesting to note. 
For production it was a record year. 
In September productions reached a 
higher point than ever before, 113, 
and the average for the whole year 
was 4 per cent above 1925 and higher 
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than any other year before. Since 
October, however, there has been a 
sharp drop, as is shown in the graph. 
This was led by a falling off of pro- 
duction in the automobile industry; 
iron and steel were immediately af- 
fected by this drop and other prod- 
ucts followed, bringing a general fall 
in production in November and De- 
cember. Payrolls reached their high 
point for the year in October, but this 
was not as high as in 1920. Since 
then wage payments have followed 
the drop in production and have fall- 
en off rapidly. Employment also has 
declined since October, but only 
slightly. 

, Facts shown by these records will 
be useful in formulating trade union 
policies. Facts about individual in- 
dustries, as well as the general indices 
given above, are published monthly 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin and 
the Monthly Labor Review. Trade 
union executives would find it useful 
to have these two publications always 
on hand. 

It should be remembered in using 
graphs and index numbers that they 
cannot give facts about business con- 
ditions with absolute accuracy. It is 
impossible to get figures from every 
manufacturing company, or to com- 
bine them without a small degree of 
error. But for general business 
trends they may be used with conf- 
dence and serve as a guide based on 
fact and experience. 
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THE COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN 


CLARENCE O. SENIOR 


Librarian, Municipal Secretariat, Lawrence, Kansas 


tion committee of a central 

labor union was discussing 
plans for a workers evening school. 
One of the proposals was that a cer- 
tain administrator in the public school 
system be employed and to this sev- 
eral members raised the objection: 
“We cannot afford to have some 
white-collar man come here and use 
the school to undermine our organiza- 
tion.” The plan which was finally 
adopted for the administration of the 
school provided that the man in ques- 
tion be hired because he was an expert 
in educational matters and technique. 
He was to be subject, however, to the 
executive board of the union, which 
was to decide upon the policies for 
the school. The man who was thus 
retained was to be dismissed immedi- 
ately for failure to comply with the 
policies laid down by the board. 

This plan assured that the school 
would be a success so far as the edu- 
cational organization could make it 
one and that the head of the school 
would not inject dnti-union propa- 
ganda into the classroom. 

Now, modern cities are much more 
complicated than a school; but a plan 
analogous to the one adopted by this 
and many other unions for the admin- 
istration of schools, banks, insurance 
companies and other union projects, 
has been found effective in almost 
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A FEW months ago the educa- 


four hundred cities in the western 
hemisphere. 

Since 1790 our population has in- 
creased, as a whole, 27 times, but the 
population of the cities of this country 
has increased 352 times. Of course, 
along with this increase in population 
has gone an increase in the number 
and scope of the functions of the mu- 
nicipal government. A study made 
in one of the large cities of the United 
States shows that in the century end- 
ing in 1920 there was an increase from 
11 to 184 functions. This increase in 
functions, the resulting complexity of 
administrative machinery and the con- 
comitant rise in the cost of govern- 
ment have led to a movement to put 
the cities’ government on the same 
plane as that of organizations found 
in many other fields of our present 
social order. 

The first result of this realization 
that the city government is a busi- 
ness instead of a political bean bag 
was the commission form of govern- 
ment first adopted in Galveston, 
Texas, in 1901. In this system, three 
to seven men are elected to the gov- 
erning body, each to perform a spe- 
cific duty, such as administering the 
fire and police departments, the public 
utilities or the street department. In 
this system, however, it was found 
that there was just about as much 
chance for buck passing and log roll- 
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ing as there was in the old mayor and 
council government and no assurance 
that the man elected would be com- 
petent to head the work in the de- 
partment over which he was placed. 

In 1908, the city council of Staun- 
ton, Virginia, decided to make some 
one responsible for the business of the 
town and appointed a manager. The 
council was to decide the policies and 
the manager was to carry them out. 
Since that time the growth of the city 
manager plan has been steady; today 
a majority of the new charters adopt- 
ed provides for a city manager and at 
present there are 362 cities in the 
United States and Canada and 2 
in New Zealand which have been rec- 
ognized by the professional organiza- 
tion of the city managers as having 
the council-manager form of govern- 
ment. 

The main characteristics of the 
city manager plan are: 


1. The council, usually small 
enough so that business can 
be transacted expeditiously, 
is elected under a system 
which assures that the most 
important groups in the city 
are represented, regardless of 
national political lines. 
city manager is appointed on 
the basis of training, experi- 
ence and ability to carry on 
the functions of the city, re- 
gardless of the local political 
line-up. 

3. This expert is put in full charge 
of the actual administration 
of the city and is held strict- 
ly responsible for results by 
the council. 

4. The manager can be removed 
by the council at any time; 
thus it is to the advantage of 
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the manager to make his 
work worthy of the good will 
of the council. 


This plan of government, of 
course, does not guarantee a complete 
change from partisanship and a spoils 
system in charge of the city or to an 
efficient, non-partisan, responsible 
administration. Such a change would 
be possible only through a thorough 
revival of the interest of the citizens 
in municipal affairs. The plan does 
provide, however, for an organiza- 
tion in which the machinery is simple 
and works in full view of anyone 
interested enough to take the trouble 
to attend council meetings and to fol- 
low the conduct of the city’s business. 
This simplification of machinery 
which enables the electorate to deter- 
mine responsibility, coupled with the 
desire for good government, has been 
found time after time to assure a set 
of trained officials who look to the 
manner in which they work to ensure 
them against unemployment instead 
of spending half of their time trying 
to secure re-election. In fact, the 
plan is “the most simple form of ef- 
fective democracy.” 

For the very reason that the plan 
does work, most non-political groups 
in a given city will probably be found 
in favor of it. Where this condition 
exists, of course, the government will 
be more representative of all classes 
and districts in the city. Labor has 
just as much or more interest in the 
efficient conduct of the city govern- 
ment as any other group. This has 
been realized by the leaders of unions 
in many cities. 

From Pasadena, Cal., the presi- 
dent of the board of labor writes: 
“I have not always supported every 
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move made, but I regard the man- 
ager government here as so far su- 
perior to either the commission or the 
mayor-council that a return to either 
would be almost unthinkable.” The 
central body at Muskegon, Mich., 
investigated and recommended the 
plan; the president of the Typograph- 
ical Union at Kalamazoo endorses it, 
and from Tyler, Texas, a Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers 


member affirms that: “My view as a 
laboring man is that no city will make 
a mistake by changing to the city 
manager form.” 
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The recent charter for Kansas City 
was written with the assistance of the 
national secretary of the Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union, and the 
national president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen campaigned 
for the plan in Cleveland. 

The city manager plan has arisen to 
fulfill a distinct need on the part of 
cities which other plans could not (or 
at least did not) fulfill. To insure 
that the inhabitants of his city get the 
utmost in service for their outlay in 
taxes is the big task which the city 
manager has tackled. 


FINER HUNGER 


He had journeyed by starlight 
And the glimmer of a coracle moon 
To a country of mellowing fruit. 


Hungry at dawn 


He came into an orchard 
Of apples crisp with dew 


Shiveringly lovely. 


His eyes were ringed with weariness 
And large with hunger, 


And yet, poor fool, 


An illogical fear withheld him 
From despoiling the diamond delicacy 
Endfolding the apples. 


He slept, therefore, 


Till the fruit was russet and warm. 
Then he arose and feasted 

Having marvelously dreamed 

The dreams that hunger brings. 
“Let not the mouth,” he said 

“Feed upon the heart. 

Nor beauty be the price of bread.” 
And he prayed—strange lad— 
“Make stronger, Lord, make finer, 


My hungers.” 


A. E. Jounson, in The Christian Science 


Monitor. 

















SALESMANSHIP AS TAUGHT IN OUR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


C. C. COULTER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association 


OCATIONAL training as a 

VV branch of our educational sys- 

tem is being gradually extended 
and has come to include supervised 
and skilled direction in many lines of 
craftsmanship. Its advantages are ap- 
parent; what, if any, are its disadvan- 
tages? 

It may be somewhat audacious on 
our part to venture to criticize a 
movement that has won such univer- 
sal approval. As far as we know the 
Retail Clerks International Protec- 
tive Association is the only trade 
union organization that has raised its 
voice against vocational training as it 
is being conducted. 

The organized salespeople take is- 
sue with the manner in which voca- 
tional training in salesmanship is con- 
ducted in the public schools, on the 
ground that it places the pupils in 
direct competition with the regular 
retail store employees. 

This, we contend, has been dis- 
closed more plainly than ever before 
in a published review covering three 
years’ development of public school 
phases of education for retail store 
service, as completed by a specialist 
in retail store education for the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education. 
This report reveals the extent of the 
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movement and the impetus it has 
gained. 

Right here let it be clearly under- 
stood that the organized clerks’ 
movement is in no sense arrayed in 
opposition to vocational training in 
salesmanship, neither is it against any 
fitting plan affording opportunity for 
the suitable education of those who 
may choose to identify themselves 
with the retailing industry. No longer 
is salesmanship regarded as an oc- 
cupation in which an individual with 
but the most elementary education 
may successfully engage without pre- 
liminary training or adequate techni- 
cal knowledge. 

Such was more or less the general 
conception of salesmanship in past 
years, for the survival of which the 
employers themselves were largely re- 
sponsible, as from the plentiful sup- 
ply of untrained material they were 
able to select the most apt and prom- 
ising applicants, to hire them for a 
mere pittance, always able to fill the 
places of those who might venture to 
become dissatisfied with their lowly 
estate with still others selected from 
the ranks of the untrained and the 
unskilled. 

The organization of the sales- 
people has done much to remedy this 
state of affairs. Union clerks have 
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made great progress in reducing the 
hours of labor and in raising wages. 
They have demonstrated the value of 
experience; the crude methods of 
salesmanship have given place to 
more modern processes and the re- 
tailers have found that the raw, un- 
trained material which formerly 
answered their purpose can no longer 
be utilized to advantage. This, per- 
haps, explains the enthusiastic man- 
ner in which the merchants have 
espoused the special courses in selling 
which are now being carried on in the 
public schools. 

Vocational training in salesmanship 
is fundamentally right in theory; as 
practiced it is a detriment to those en- 
gaged in that occupation. This as- 
sertion may sound somewhat star- 
tling, but it is verified in the report of 
the specialist to which reference has 
been made, which discloses one of the 
prominent features of the plan to be 
the part-time employment of the stu- 
dents in the retail stores. 

These courses in retail salesman- 
ship range from a few weeks to two 
years in length. They are now con- 
ducted in the public schools in four- 
teen states, with the general plan of 
dividing the time of the students be- 
tween the classes and the work done 
in the stores. We read that arrange- 
ments are made with the stores 
whereby these pupils work from 12 to 
3 or to § :30, the period when the vol- 
ume of retailing is done, on Saturdays 
and during the holidays. In some 
instances the pupils receiving special 
instruction in salesmanship spend half 
of each day in school and the other 
half in the stores; the classes are di- 
vided so that two students may fill one 
full-time position. 

True, they receive pay for their 
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work; that is one-of the chief argu- 
ments in favor of the plan, and the 
employers are enthusiastic in their 
support of the scheme, as well they 
may be, as it supplies them with help 
during the busiest hours of the day 
and during the busiest days of a sea- 
son, enabling them to operate their 
business with fewer regular salespeo- 
ple and with a smaller pay roll. 

In other words, the taxpayers sup- 
port the public schools, who in turn 
are supplying the retailer with cheap 
part-time labor in competition with 
those whose ability and years of ex- 
perience qualify them for full-time 
positions behind the counter. What 
may these students expect under the 
operation of such a system, except 
that they in turn will find themselves 
replaced later on by others in never- 
ending succession? With the public 
schools as a source of supply the re- 
tailers will be certain of obtaining 
cheap help with the added advantage 
of special training of such employees 
at the taxpayers’ expense. 

But, our friends in the labor move- 
ment may inquire, can you not con- 
trol this situation by means of your 
organization? To be sure we can 
where organized, but in the larger 
cities the department stores have been 
powerful enough to prevent the or- 
ganization of their clerks to any great 
extent and right here is where the 
part-time employees may be found in 
large numbers. 

We contend that any movement is 
economically unsound which, sup- 
ported by the taxpayers, furnishes 
cheap labor to any industry. That 
the public schools should be used to 
this purpose is, in our opinion, a rank 
injustice. 














BEATING THE COMPANY UNION 


JosepH E. CoHEN 


Philadelphia Typographical Union 


HARP and clear is the difference 
between the trade union and the 
company union. From the be- 

ginning to the end, the trade union is 
here to stay. 

The company union functions only 
at the behest of its creator. Those 
at the top of the company give the 
employees that union and they can 
take it away. 

However frequently the employees 
may be called together, whether once 
a year to listen to an annual message 
from the officers of the company or 
as often as once a month to go 
through the motions of sitting in 
“parliament,” theirs is not to reason 
why. Theirs is only to concur in 
what is set before them by those at 
the top. 

It was never the intention of those 
who created company unions to give 
the employees something better than 
the trade union. Nor would the sug- 
gestion be tolerated that the company 
union should be permitted to practice 
any measure of democracy, for that 
would mean comparison with the ful- 
ler measure of democracy practiced 
in the trade union. Least of all is 
the company union offered as a train- 
ing school for the numbers of unor- 
ganized workers as apprenticeship 
for participation in the labor move- 


ment. 
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The company union is the rival of 
the trade union. It is an instrument 
devised by the enemies of organized 
labor to crush it. But even so, its 
sharp edge can not always be turned 
against the trade union. It can not 
be all evil. 

For those in the company union it 
means coming together as working 
people. Whenever meetings are held 
either all the employees of the plant 
or their representatives gather as 
wage earners. It is an industrial or- 
ganization primarily. And be it ever 
so warped and wasted, it does carry 
the suggestion of unity. 

This suggestion alone is worth con- 
sidering. It may be mentioned as the 
only particular in which it competes 
with the trade union. That being so, 
it is up to the trade union to beat the 
company union at its own game. 

For it may readily be admitted 
that the labor movement expresses it- 
self through the special organization 
of crafts within the industry, stressing 
the importance of skill even where 
the one union, as in the mining indus- 
try, admits different crafts. Semi- 
skilled labor is not nearly so well or- 
ganized. Clerical workers are hardly 
touched as yet in our country. Un- 
skilled labor is so poorly organized 
that it is regarded as well nigh un- 
organizable. 
























BEATING THE COMPANY UNION 


No one with practical experience 
supposes that it will mend matters to 
drop craft autonomy, or industrial 
limitation, to form mixed locals and 
present a Babel of viewpoints. Forms 
of organization are molded in the 
process of organic development, not 
by artificial selection. What is cer- 
tain is that, just as the factory system 
brought forth the modern trade 
union, so industrial consolidation as 
the order of the day will bring about 
more complete fraternalizing in the 
ranks of labor. 

What then can the trade union do? 

It is easy to answer that its first 
duty remains to organize the unor- 
ganized. Whether they be skilled to 
the point of professional expertness, 
engaged in handicrafts, appendages 
to machinery, given to personal serv- 
ice, or restricted to manual labor, 
they belong inside the trade union. 
Wage earners should all be organ- 
ized. 

They should be members, joined to 
the workers throughout the country 
in the American Federation of La- 
bor. All labor throughout the land 
reaps the benefits of the trade-union 
movement. All labor should shoulder 
the responsibility. They should be- 
long, pay their dues, and attend the 
meetings of their unions. That also 
is easy to say. 

Now, what more can the trade 
union do? It can do various things 
to promote fraternal feeling among 
the workers everywhere, overflowing 
the limitation of the individual union 
and bringing the refreshing water of 
such an exchange to all. 

At present the various crafts in an 
industry express themselves within 
their allied trade council, locally, and 
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through the corresponding depart- 
ment in the American Federation of 
Labor. The numerous unions within 
the city express themselves by their 
delegates in the central body. These 
are the legislative assemblies of La- 
bor, apart from the particular con- 
vention of the individual union and 
the annual conventions of the State 
Federations and the A. F. of L. 

Usually at Labor Day the hosts of 
labor men and women of the city 
have a celebration addressed by those 
specially qualified to set forth the 
larger aims and higher ideals of the 
organized labor movement. All of 
that is fine. But suppose that he 
taken more as a beginning than an 
end? 

The trade councils could arrange 
for social affairs, held frequently or 
regularly, in which the members of 
the unions within the industry could 
get to know each other, like each 
other better and feel together for 
their common betterment within the 
industry. Stress is placed here upon 
social gatherings, because they are the 
easiest to arrange, more likely to be 
sucessful and most certain to promote 
fraternal spirit. 

Along the same lines would be the 
gatherings arranged for the organ- 
ized labor membership of the com- 
munity. The festive activity of the 
year should not be restricted to Labor 
Day. It can be exercised at intervals. 
Labor Day could serve as the culmi- 
nation. 

Such social affairs would lead to 
organization efforts. This, of course, 
is necessary to gather the fruits 
of unionism. For close contact would 
bring home the lesson of closer re- 
lationship among the workers in the 
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particular plants of each industry, just 
as there would be the thought for 
general unity. The closer the rela- 
tionship thus formed, the surer the 
possibility of collective bargaining. 

From such bringing together of the 
workers in the industry would follow 
the broadening of their viewpoint so 
that they would consider the needs 
and requirements of the industry as 
a whole, as well as the particular con- 
cessions to be sought by each group. 
Dealings with employers would be 
upon a sounder basis. Instead of one 
petty trouble after another engaging 
the attention of both sides, the occa- 
sions when the representatives met 
would be dignified by broader views. 

Were strikes necessary, the indus- 
try or inter-related industries would 
be engaged at the one time, should 
the situation warrant. Strikes would 
likely be rarer and shorter. It is 
likely that machinery for conciliation 
would be set in motion which might 
democratically make the strike only 
a weapon of last resort, and possibly 
be avoided altogether. 

With industrial relations between 
employers and employees placed upon 
this footing there would likewise fol- 
low the promotion of educational 
work among union men and women. 
The locals would enter into this on 
a large scale as of especially great 
importance. This would secure the 
foundation of the labor movement 
and insure its permanent character 
and continuing advance. 

There may remain still such com- 
pany unions as have been hatched in 
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the public utilities. Too often those 
who control them are soaked in job- 
bery, and they act as though the ten- 
ure of their sway over the public 
hinges upon political bribery and co- 
ercion. Against such, of course, the 
unions can carry on educational work 
among the employees as well as the 
public. 

Canvassing the whole matter, then, 
out of the permeation of union con- 
victions is bound to be fashioned the 
agencies for acquainting the whole 
community with the standards and 
ideals of the labor movement. That 
movement will come to be accepted as 
a vital and organic part of the life of 
the community. It will soon be the 
chief reliance for looking after the 
better needs of the community. 

When it attains this level it is more 
than a match for any company union. 
Being the only democratic trade body, 
it appeals to those imbued with the 
desire for self-realization. When it 
has become a power in the commv- 
nity, it will have built up enough pub- 
lic opinion in favor of free labor to 
offset whatever advantage had previ- 
ously been on the side of the corpora- 
tions through financial compulsion. 

From this it can be seen that to 
beat the company union, the labor 
union must go beyond thinking of it- 
self only as a craft organization. It 
must accept itself as the labor move- 
ment. When it has done so to the 
limit and acted after that fashion, it 
will not be long before the labor 
movement will be the community. 
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cluding those caused by railroad 

coupling, will be the only item 
on the agenda of the 1928 session of 
the International Labor Cenference. 
This has been decided upon in order 
to avoid a large conference program, 
since it is expected that a special sea- 
men’s or maritime conference, to deal 
particularly with regulating interna- 
tionally the hours of work on board 
ship, will follow the regular labor 
conference. 


Dies om « of accidents, in- 


Social Legislation Abroad 


Austria has recently enacted a law 
insuring against sickness, unemploy- 
ment and accidents, and granting pen- 
sions, for salaried employees. 

Equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers in the matter of 
workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents may soon be granted by the 
Italian government. A bill for such 
treatment, to apply in the Italian 
Kingdom and all colonies, has been 
presented by that government to its 
Chamber of Deputies, which is now 
considering it. 

In the Netherlands, the Minister 
of Labor, Commerce and Industry 
has submitted a bill to the Superior 
Labor Council giving effect to the 
draft convention on unemployment 


adopted by the Washington (D. C.) 
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International Labor Conference of 
1919. Conventions on prohibiting 
white lead in interior painting, and 
minimum age of trimmers and stok- 
ers, are also being discussed with view 
to ratification, while the convention 
on minimum age for workers in agri- 
cultural pursuits is again being consid- 
ered. Approval of the conventions 
on workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents, and equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as re- 
gards workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, is called for in two bills 
submitted to the Dutch Parliament. 
Further bills submitted concern work- 
men’s compensation for occupational 
diseases, and night work in bakeries. 
The preparation of a migration bill, 
reorganization of the unemployment 
system, and adoption of an energetic 
housing policy, are other questions 
being considered in Dutch govern- 
ment circles. 

The Hungarian government has 
ratified the convention concerning the 
age of admission of children to e1n- 
ployment in agriculture, adopted by 
the 1921 International Labor Con- 
ference. 

Czechoslovakia has ratified the 
draft convention concerning equality 
of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents. Its Minister 
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of Social Welfare is enlarging acci- 
dent insurance legislation so that 
other conventions may be ratified, in- 
cluding particularly those on work- 
men’s compensation for accidents, 
and for occupational diseases. 

Bolivian Acts on the eight-hour day 
and social insurance, especially com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, 
have recently been reported by the 
Labor Department there to have 
proven successful in actual operation. 
Practically all workers in Bolivia are 
now receiving benefits of these acts. 

The French Senate has resumed 
discussion upon the bill to ratify the 
eight-hour day convention of the 
Washington conference. It has al- 
ready adopted a clause authorizing 
the President of France to ratify this 
important convention. But France 
will probably not ratify until simul- 
taneous action is taken on the same 
convention by Germany and Great 
Britain. 

Ecuador has issued an administra- 
tive regulation bringing into force its 
recent decree creating a system of 
factory inspection. The regulation 
calls for a Director of Factory In- 
spection with five inspectors whose 
duties, among others, it will be to 
harmonize wages with the cost of liv- 
ing, and to encourage employers to 
modernize their factories, equipment, 
and methods of employment. 

A declaration concerning reciproc- 
ity of treatment of Italian and Swiss 
workmen in the matter of insurance 
against unemployment has _ been 
signed by the Italian Minister’ for 
Foreign Affairs and the Swiss Minis- 
ter to Italy. The declaration is along’ 
the lines of the draft convention, 
adopted at Washington in 1919, con- 
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cerning general measures to be taken 
by governments to remedy the disas- 
trous effects of unemployment. 
Twenty governments have ratified 
that convention. 

Guatemala has created the begin- 
nings of a labor code. The ten chap- 
ters of its new Labor Act, now in 
force, cover short-term labor con- 
tracts (one year limit) ; wages (wage 
earners shall be paid weekly; salaried 
employees monthly) ; hours of work 
(eight-hour day) ; weekly rest (in all 
undertakings, industrial or commer- 
cial, public or private, whether for 
profit or charity, no employee to work 
more than six days consecutively) ; 
women and children (no child under 
fifteen permitted to work at any oc- 
cupation whatever, no woman under 
eighteen permitted to pursue street 
occupations, no night work for boys 
or girls under eighteen and no em- 
ployment for anyone under eighteen 
in unhealthful or dangerous occupa- 
tions) ; working mothers (no expec- 
tant mother allowed to work during 
the four weeks prior or four weeks 
subsequent to childbirth, payment of 
half her wages by employers to con- 
tinue during those periods, such 
women shall not be dismissed but 
taken on again by the employer and 
allowed fifteen minutes’ rest period 
every three hours to nurse their 
child) ; conciliation and arbitration 
(committees and courts being set up 
under the Act to deal with collective 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployees, all disputes concerning labor 
conditions to be submitted to a con- 
ciliation committee which will refer 
the matter to the arbitration court 
whenever agreement is not had) ; en- 
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forcement (a National Labor De- 
partment is created to enforce these 
chapters of the Act, to compile sta- 
tistics, and to make proposals for bet- 
terment of labor standards). 

Two hundred and fifteen official 
ratifications of the various draft con- 
ventions of the annual International 
Labor Conference have been depos- 
ited with the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations by the different 
government members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. An ad- 
ditional thirty-eight ratifications have 
been approved by the competent au- 
thority in the country concerned, but 
have not yet been officially registered. 


Oriental Labor Conditions 


A difficult situation is reported in 
Palestine. There is unemployment, 
stoppage of land settlements, class 
war, reduced immigration and in- 
creased emigration. An eight-hour 
day is being agitated, as well as ques- 
tions of minimum wage, accident in- 
surance, the right to strike, no sum- 
mary dismissals, and improvement of 
conditions of Arab workers. The 
Zionist Executive Committee of the 
Zionist Social Party is reducing by 
ten per cent the budget of its several 
departments for the purpose of main- 
taining public works to relieve unem- 
ployment. The unemployment situa- 
tion there is said to be so acute that 
recently all workers’ representatives 
on this committee threatened to re- 
sign in protest unless work was im- 
mediately forthcoming for at least 
three hundred unemployed workers. 

In China an International Indus- 
trial Service League is being estab- 
lished at Shanghai. It aims “to serve 
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the community through the study and 
improvement of human relations and 
conditions in industry.” The League 
has adherence to no national or po- 
litical party, but claims to be liberal 
in its thinking. It proposes to meet 
present and future needs by “cooper- 
ating with existing specific efforts in 
the city toward betterment of indus- 
trial conditions,”’ such as the Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative Society, the model 
village, cost of living inquiry, Na- 
tional Christian Council Committee 
on Christianizing Economic Rela- 
tions, etc. And, among other efforts, 
it will work for “a program of work- 
ers’ education similar to that known 
under the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation in Great Britain and else- 
where.” Its leading spirit is the Gen- 
eral Secretary and Director of the 
Shanghai Benevolent Industrial In- 
stitution who was formerly Industrial 
Secretary of the National Y. M. C. A. 
in China. At a meeting early this 
year in the Union Club at Shanghai 
he declared that it is “not intended 
that the League should deal with the 
technical problems of industry, but 
only with social questions,” and that 
both employers and emplayees ‘‘more 
and more are coming to understand 
how much they have in common.” 
Chinese labor strikes, which a few 
years ago would have caused only 
passing comment, are now an every- 
day occurrence, he said, adding that 
“last year 375,000,000 working 
hours were lost in China by strikes, 
mostly in Shanghai, and the working 
classes lost $20,000,000. Industries 


on the other hand lost hundreds of 
millions of dollars.” 
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In the opinion of a writer in the 
“International Labor Review,” the 
chief characteristics of the Chinese 
labor problem are the difficulty of get- 
ting Chinese to adapt themselves to 
the Western principle of “govern- 
ment in business,” and the brutal 
rapidity with which industry on the 
old family pattern has given way to 
the highly developed factory system 
imported from Europe and America; 
and that the chief remedy lies in a re- 
turn to the abandoned farmlands by 
the masses brought to the cities by 
famines. 

Following complaints of sanitary 
conditions in mines and villages in the 
Gold Coast colony several reforms 
have been undertaken, such as the ap- 
pointment of a medical health officer, 
the improvement of water supplies 
and housing, the establishment (at 
Aboso) of a hospital, and the erec- 
tion (at Nsuta) of both a village and 
hospital. 


A Few Notes on Germany 


German trade union membership 
figures for 1925, given out this year, 
show a total of 5,212,797, divided as 
follows: “Free” trade unions, 4,182,- 
§11 men and 720,825 women; Chris- 
tian unions, 582,319 men, and 148,- 
736 women; Liberal unions, 157,571 
men, and 12,061 women. No figures 
are available for syndicalist-anarchist 
trade union members. 

The housing situation has reached 
an acute stage. The Prussian Statis- 
tical Bureau’s scientific adviser re- 
cently reported a deficit of 817,275 
houses for Prussia, and 1,266,717 for 
all Germany. Replacement of 94,- 


§72 unsuitable dwellings in Prussia, 
and 177,635 throughout Germany 
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would increase these figures to 911,- 
847 and 1,444,352, respectively, 
while they would be further increased 
by 204,246 and 329,680, respectively, 
if the German housing shortage situa- 
ation were adequately met. This 
large deficit of houses in Prussia and 
Germany as a whole is, moreover, 
likely to be increased by an additional 
100,000 and 160,000, respectively, 
as the result of probable increases 
each year in the number of new 
families. 

Preparatory to the introduction of 
a new hours of work bill in the Reich- 
stag, the German Ministry of Labor 
has made an inquiry into working 
hours. From the inquiry it is learned 
that in April, 1926, 29 per cent were 
working over 48 hours weekly out of 
the 743,686 workers covered in the 
inquiry; in July, 36 per cent out of 
721,413; in October, 53 per cent out 
of 745,621. As to overtime, 172 
concerns were working their em- 
ployees over 48 but not 50 hours 
weekly; 315 concerns over 50 but not 
52 hours; 679 concerns over 52 but 
not 54 hours; 195 concerns over 54 
but not 56 hours; 40 concerns over 
56 but not 58 hours; 29 concerns over 
58 but not 60 hours; and 7 concerns 
over 60 hours. Overtime is shown 
to have increased greatly. In the 
metal and machinery industries in 
Aprii, 130,489 were working over 48 
hours weekly out of the total of 406,- 
126 workers covered by the inquiry; 
in October, 182,111 worked overtime 
out of 379,515. Overtime work in 
the textile industry in April was being 
carried on by 79,397 out of 287,204 
workers covered and, in October, 
194,616 out of 307,386. 

















THE LITHO-PROCESS SCHOOL 


FRED ZEITZ 
President, Local No. 4, Lithographers 


ITH the ever-increasing de- 

mand for the lithographic 

product and new methods be- 
ing created to raise the standard of 
lithography and increase production, 
Local No. 4 of the Lithographers 
International Protective and Benefi- 
cial Association found it necessary in 
the year 1922 to establish a school of 
Process Lithography and Litho Pho- 
tography for the purpose of teaching 
the present-day lithographers the new 
methods as applied in the lithographic 
trade. 

The work of the Litho Photo- 
graphic Department is devoted prima- 
rily to the teaching of our present-day 
transfer men who at present make all 
press plates, using the old established 
method of making plates by the hand- 
transferring process. 

This branch of the lithographic in- 
dustry is being revolutionized by the 
litho-photo composing machine, by 
which method press plates are being 
made by a new litho-photo process. 
Consequently the transferrer must ac- 
quaint himself with this new method 
to create a larger demand for his 
services. 

He is therefore given training in 
the school on elementary litho-photog- 
raphy, thereby qualifying himself to 
keep astride with the newer method 
of the transferring end of lithog- 





raphy. We do not teach photog- 
raphy, but a knowledge of photog- 
raphy as it applies to lithographic 
transferring. 

The work in the Process Litho Art 
Department is devoted to teaching of 
process lithography, such as drawing, 
strengthening and reducing by litho- 
process artist methods on glass nega- 
tives to make the negative an exact 
likeness of the copy if possible before 
making the litho-photo print. 

This modern method is being 
taught to the litho-letter artist, litho- 
stipple artist, litho-ben day artist and 
litho-crayon artist, whose work is 
largely being replaced by the newer 
method of process lithography. 

Over a period of four years our 
school has done much constructive 
work in the way of educating our 
workmen to keep astride with any 
new methods. Our facilities are lim- 
ited to a small number of members 
every year, but sufficient to keep up 
with the demands of the industry. 

The members pay a nominal sum 
for their instruction. The amount of 
tuition is governed by what the actual 
running expenses of the school may 
be. 

The instructors are the most highly 
skilled men in the lithographic trade 
in Chicago whose fraternal spirit in 
the way of devoting their evenings to 
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this:most important work has been a 
great aid to making this school a suc- 
cess. 

Only members of the Litho- 
graphers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association are eligible 
to attend this school. Instructions are 
given two nights a week, but school 
is open to scholars to devote their 
spare time to practice or experimental 
work if they so desire. 

This movement is one of many 
which contradict statements made by 
various groups who are antagonistic 
to the trade union movement that 
labor does nothing to stimulate prog- 
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ress and contributes less for the well- 
being of the public in general. 

In developing greater skilled work- 
men the standard of any industry is 
raised, thereby creating a larger de- 
mand for its product which is reflected 
on the credit side of the employer’s 
ledger as well as being an aid to the 
workmen. 

Man is greatly affected by the ac- 
tivities of his fellowmen, whether it 
be good, bad or indifferent, all de- 
pendent on one another, so in the 
creation of a progressive enterprise, 
whether it be by big business or by 
labor, due credit should be given. 


PHANTASY 


A girl of twenty dreams of these: 
A small wee house ’mid poplar trees; 
Tall hollyhocks swayed by the breeze. 


Patterned sunlight on asters gold; 
A carven shelf on which to hold 
Her china cups—Dutch blue and old. 


A breakfast nook so shining white— 
With yellow curtains daring bright; 
A sturdy son’s blue eyes alight. 


A lacquer tray of Chinese red; 
Silk patchwork quilt; old walnut bed; 
The echo of sweet words unsaid. 


These are the things of which she dreams— 
A girl of twenty—to her life seems 
Like shining, fragile moonlight beams. 


Mary Ro.twinc. 














*“BOY-BUILT’* HOUSES 


BLANCHE HALBERT 


Better Homes in America 


T IS not so long ago that educa- 
tion was considered important 
only for members of professional 

groups; and most of the money ap- 
propriated was for the education of 
a small per cent of the people. Those 
who worked with their brains were 
considered educated; those who 
worked with their hands were not. 
Today we are at least beginning to 
realize that if we are to become a 
progressive, contented, and peace- 
loving people, we must not only pro- 
vide each of our workers, regardless 
of his professional, industrial or what 
status, with the training for his par- 
ticular job, but we must equip him 
with a sufficient knowledge to become 
a useful citizen. Such training is nec- 
essary if our people are to take an ac- 
tive part in.the civic affairs of our 
communities. 

We are convinced today that edu- 
cation and training are essential for 
trade workers—that every worker 
must be trained to do his job effi- 
ciently and well if there is to be time 
left for leisure—time for thought, 
for reading, for actual play, for rest 
and relaxation, and for the develop- 
ment of higher life. For, if the re- 


sponsibility of self-development is 
placed on the individual, it is neces- 
sary tohave some leisure time allotted 
to him for this purpose. Much of the 
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joy of living does undoubtedly come 
through the actual doing of a job, but 
to receive satisfaction and joy from 
the doing of the job we must know 
how to do our jobs well. The great- 
est satisfaction is said to come from 
working toward and approaching our 
ideals in the piece of work which we 
have to do. In spite of our realiza- 
tion of the necessity of educating 
workers of the trades in order that 
they may be equipped to do their jobs 
efficiently, and in order that they may 
have more leisure, more freedom for 
development and time for actual rec- 
reation, there is still a comparatively 
small amount of money spent on trade 
and vocational education. 

Upon those workers of building 
trades who are building dwelling 
houses falls some of the responsibility 
of providing for us a country of well- 
constructed, well planned, convenient, 
comfortable and attractive homes. 
The planning of a house is also 
largely responsible for the leisure of 
the homemaker, as it can determine 
to a great extent the efficiency and 
short-cuts in household operations. 
Of course, it is true, architects plan 
many houses, yet how many hundreds 
and hundreds of small families are 
there who cannot afford or do not 
wish to pay for the services of an 
architect? There are, too, stock 
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plans, some good and many bad. But 
after all, the house builder has an 
opportunity to influence his client 
greatly in the selection of the plan 
and materials for his house. House 
building is really a human interest 
job. It also provides an opportunity 
for creative work, for art and design 
as well as good quality construction. 
Dwelling houses may either increase 
or mar the beauty of the landscape in 
which they are set. They may add to 
the contentment and the harmony of 
the family for which the house is 
built. Whether our houses are to be 
contributions to our present art and 
architecture and whether they will 
represent better standards of plan- 
ning and construction, depends some- 
what upon the education, the train- 
ing and equipment of the trade 
worker. 

This raising of standards of house 
construction also depends upon the 
home buyer. Too often a shoddily 
built, poorly planned house is selected 
by the prospective home owner, be- 
cause of some novel feature in design 
or equipment, instead of a ‘well de- 
signed, well constructed house of 
good materials. Education, there- 
fore, is necessary also for those men 
and women who are home buyers in 
order that they may be able to recog- 
nize good construction and good ma- 
terials and in order that they may not 
become victims of “jerry-building.” 
It is only by educating home buyers 
that the builder who is erecting well 
planned and well built houses will 
have a preferred market for his work 
for which he can command just prices 
for good quality materials and high 
class labor. It only requires a casual 
inspection of our homes in America 
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to convince ourselves that not enough 
importance in the past has been 
placed on planning for health and 
convenience, on designing for beauty 
and on the quality of construction. 

Better Homes in America, which is 
an educational institution organized 
to raise the standards of house plan- 
ning and house construction as well as 
home-making, is looking forward to 
better standards for the small home. 
Consequently this organization is in- 
terested in the training of boys for 
the building trades, especially for 
house building. It is evident that 
upon this training depends much of 
the future quality of our house con- 
struction. So important is the train- 
ing of boys for house building that a 
study has been made by the organiza- 
tion on Boy Built Houses and Meth- 
ods of Training for Better House 
Building.* 

Information has been gathered on 
one hundred and six houses built by 
boys of the schools most of whom 
are training for the building trades. 
The actual building of the house is 
the practical training which the boy 
is given in his school building trades 
course. These one hundred and six 
houses represent the work of forty 
schools, scattered about in nineteen 
different states. An extensive study 
of these houses has been necessary 
in order to determine something of 
the quality of construction and the 
actual learning value obtained from 
this projéct work. The study of the 
one hundred and six houses includes 
information on financing the project, 


*Results of the study are to be published 
shortly in pamphlet form by Better Homes in 
America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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the types of jobs done by the boys, 
the quality of workmanship, working 
periods and working groups, the time 
required to build a house, types and 
costs of houses, and other subjects of 
importance. The erection of a house 
by students takes, of course, much 
more time than one erected by jour- 
neymen workers. Some schools build 
two houses a year, others build one, 
and still others only build one in two 
years. Since the learning process is 
much more important in this project 
than quantity of production, the 
length of time required for the build- 
ing must needs be long. This method 
of furnishing boys practical training 
has so far, in communities where it 
has been tried, been reported to be 
satisfactory. The boys are enthusi- 
astic about this project work as every 
boy loves to create and takes great 
pride in doing a useful piece of work. 
An instructor always works on the 
job with the boys. In many cases 
these instructors have been building 
trade workers and are therefore thor- 
oughly familiar with the project 
work. Eighty-seven of the one hun- 
dred and six houses included in the 
study were of frame construction 
and average a little less than $4,000 
in cost. This cost figure, of course, 
does not include the cost of the land 
or the cost of the student labor. As 
the purpose of erecting these houses is 
to train boys for-the building trades, 
stress is laid on learning processes and 
not on the amount of work com- 
pleted. Therefore, it is advisable for 
schools to carry on small projects and 
most of the one hundred and six 
houses were not more than five and 
six rooms in size. 

Comparatively few vocational and 
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trade schools, however, build houses 
for their practice work in training 
boys to become builders. In a num- 
ber of cities the boys in training work 
on the job with journeymen workers 
for five and one-half days per week. 
The other four hours per week are 
spent in the school and school shop. 
An interesting method of this build- 
ing project work is carried on at Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
where the school shop is so arranged 
that a house of full size is built in- 
side the shop. Upon completion, a 
side of the shop which is so arranged 
that it may be removed allows the 
house to be moved to the building 
site. Other schools build houses on 
a small scale inside the shop and some 
have attempted parts of portable 
houses. 

Seventy-five of the one hundred 
and six houses included in the study 
were financed by a prospective home 
owner. The remainder were 
financed by the Board of Education. 
One of the most interesting and un- 
doubtedly useful projects financed by 
Boards of Education is the school 
practice house—a typical family 
house used by the school for home 
economics girls to practice home mak- 
ing. Better Homes in America has 
encouraged this type of project work, 
as such a project is wholly educa- 
tional. Not only the building of the 
practice house serves as an educa- 
tional project, but the house after it 
is completed continues to be used for 
an educational purpose. Home eco- 
nomics girls are often able to offer 
suggestions for planning and for 
equipment as well. The furnishing 


of these practice houses is usually 
made a class project by home eco- 
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nomic girls and the selectirg and buy- 
ing of furniture becomes a class prob- 
lem. 

In the 1925 and 1926 Better 
Homes in America Campaigns, a num- 
ber of houses built by school boys 
training for the building trades have 
been demonstrated during Better 
Homes Week. Stockton, California; 
Everett, Washington; Peru, Indiana; 
and Utica, New York, have demon- 
strated “‘boy-built” houses in their re- 
spective communities. These demon- 
strations have served as an excellent 
means of interesting the communities 
in vocational and trade education as 
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well as other work of the schools. In 
Everett, Washington, 5,000 visitors 
attended the demonstration. Stock- 
ton, California, reported over 1,200 
people daily, and other communities 
reported not only a Jarge attendance 
but many columns of newspaper pub 
licity. If the schools of America work 
toward more extensive vocational 
education and better training for boys 
in the trades, workers wil! become 
more and more proficient, more ex- 
pert, more interested in their work, 
and they will be able te use profitably 
additional freedom and leisure time. 


NEW ENGLAND TOWN HOUSE 


Someone must move behind the green shutters, 
Someone must breathe within the white walls; 
The grass is shaved and no paper clutters 
The path; the three steps are scrubbed for calls. 


Gladioli stand in a red line 

And pink sweet-william behind the screen 
Of soldier poplars, of elms and pine 

That blur the house in a web of green. 


No motion here, no change and no storm, 
Save it be a robin spreading wing; 

The droop of trees make shadow and form 
On the gold grass and the shadows swing. 


Someone alive knew how to use paint 
And composed this house in leaves and sun; 
But it differs from death by the faint 
Stir of one leaf down the air—just one. 
—Marie Luurs. 
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THE WoMAN WORKER AND THE 


TRADE Unions, by Theresa Wolf- 


son. International Publishers: 
New York. 1926. 224p. $1.75. 
Reviewed by Elsie Gliick 


For several years Miss Wolfson has been 
an instructor in the Educational Department of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, and Educational Supervisor of the 
Union Health Center. The reviewer is a re- 
search worker and organizer for the same 
union.—EpITor. 


"THERE are eight and a half mil- 

lion women “gainfully employed” 
in the United States. Two million 
of them are in industry and are 
therefore within the organization 
scope of trade unionism. Some 
250,000, not, however, all in manu- 
facturing pursuits, are now members 
of labor unions. Almost half of this 
number are members of the various 
garment unions. Miss Wolfson’s 
book, as distinguished from the work 
of Miss Alice Henry on approxi- 
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mately the same subject, is an analy- 
sis of the status of the woman 
worker in the union and of the rea- 
sons for the existence of the large 
mass of unorganized women work- 
ers, rather than a historical survey 
of women in industrial activity. As 
a logical result, Miss Wolfson is con- 
cerned with certain psychological as- 
pects of the problem—the traditional 
attitude of both men and women to- 
ward woman’s inferiority as individ- 
ual, as worker, as member of a 
group. This attitude is not merely 
expressed verbally, but in terms of 
lower working standards for the 
woman, less skilled work, and in cer- 
tain cases of actual “bars and limita- 
tions” in the question of admission 
to trade unions. The working 
woman herself considers her job un- 
important, her position in industry 
temporary, and her capability of im- 
proving her status improbable. The 
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working man, union or non-union, 
often resents her presence partially 
because her low standards tend to 
drag down whatever protective trade 
union measures his group may have 
enacted. 

Miss Wolfson’s book is very read- 
able. She writes easily and vividly 
and develops her subject logically. 
She goes from a consideration of the 
economic status of women today to 
a consideration of the problem, ‘Can 
Women Workers be Organized?” 
and thence to an analysis of the rdle 
and activity of the women already 
members of trade unions. Her 
analysis of the position of the woman 
worker and the peculiarly heavy bur- 
den that she bears—physically, psy- 
chologically and economically—is ex- 
cellent. Miss Wolfson understands, 
also, the difficulties that lie in the path 
of the organizer of women on ac- 
count of the psychological attitude of 
the men and women, anc the enor- 
mous turnover in the ranks of the 
women workers, in the non-strategic 
and “unskilled” easily replaceable na- 
ture of their jobs, and in the special 
technique needed to reach them. 

The analysis falls down, it seems 
to this reviewer, in the summary of 
the work already done in the organ- 
ization of women. Miss Wolfson 
feels that not enough effort of the 
right kind has been put into the prob- 
lem, and that feeling diverts her from 
the task of calm analysis and care- 
fully balanced statement. Her chap- 
ter on “Bars and Limitations” leaves 
one with the impression chat many 
unions bar women, but a close sur- 
vey of the chapter and of the table 
of provisions shows that there are 
very, very few cases of such exclu- 
sion; that, on the contrary, the 
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unions make special concessions, wise 
or unwise, to admit women. She 
forgets two very important points in 
the attitude of the male trade union- 
ist: first, that in the case of his 
unions, the initiative has come from 
the workers themselves instead of 
from some outside force; and sec- 
ondly, that it has been not so much 
prejudice against organizing women 
as preoccupation with his own enor- 
mous task of organization that has 
kept him from making the specially 
strenuous efforts needed to recruit the 
woman worker. Trade unionism is 
still having a struggle for existence. 
Success in organization is attrib- 
uted to too simple causes. It was 
not alone the fact that the garment 
workers are industrial unions which 
accounts for their success. The size 
of the industrial unit, the provisions 
for a closed shop, and the fact that in 
every shop there is a permanent ele- 
ment of men workers who “carry on”’ 
in spite of the great turnover of 
women workers all enter into the 
story. Miss Wolfson resolves the 
problem into two factors—attitude 
and technique. To this reviewer, the 
book is excellent in its analysis of the 
first factor. When it comes to tech- 
nique, Miss Wolfson understands 
very well the wide variety and flexi- 
bility of technique needed, but some 
of her examples of good organizing 
methods in circularization and ap- 
proach are not well chosen. There 
are excellent quotations from Miss 
Powdermaker’s “Diary of an Organ- 
izer” and from Dr. Levine’s “The 
Women Garment Workers,” but one 
wishes that she could have put 
greater vitality into her discussion of 
the advisability of separate locals, of 
the special training of women organ- 
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izers, of the development of an ac- 
ceptance of leadership, of the meth- 
ods of reaching the wide variety 
of workers—flapper or working 
mother, immigrant or native-born 
worker, and of the particular contri- 
bution of the woman trade unionist. 

It is a book which every good or- 
ganizer and official of unions which 
have women members, actual or po- 
tential, should read. Despite its 
shortcomings—and no book can pos- 
sibly cover all phases of the subject 
—it seems a very keen and interest- 
ing analysis of a most important 
problem. 


Tue History oF THE UNITED Ty- 
POTHETAE OF AMERICA, by Leona 
M. Powell. University of Chicago 
Press. 230 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll 


Miss Powell is in the research staff of the 
United Typothetae and Miss Carroll is head of 
the Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Goucher College. 


Ts study of an employer’s Asso- 

ciation, made by a former student 
of the late Professor Robert F. 
Hoxie, exhibits throughout the keen 
and sympathetic analysis of motives 
and sources of conduct which he dis- 
played and which he inspired in his 
best students. Through her connec- 
tion with the Research Bureau of the 
United Typothetae, the author has 
had access to records not usually 
available to the student. These have 
been followed with painstaking care 
and unwillingness to leave untraced 
any clue that might bear upon the 
problem. 

The History shows that the 
United Typothetae of America has 
had two main threads of develop- 


ment: one, dealing with the unions, 
and the other, price maintenance and 
cost work. The discussion dealing 
with the “open” and “closed” shop 
controversies in the U. T. A. is well- 
balanced and temperate. The rea- 
sons are set forth that caused the em- 
ploying printers, dealing with highly 
skilled labor and shifting themselves, 
in many cases, frequently from the 
employer to the employee status, to 
disagree so violently on the question 
of unionism that more than once their 
organization was nearly rent asunder. 
This material is well worth careful 
study on the part of trade unionists. 
Not only does it show to anyone with 
understanding of the labor move- 
ment the futility of fighting unionism; 
but trade unionists may also read be- 
tween the lines why certain unions 
were able to “sell” trade unionism to 
the employer and, perhaps, why some 
were not. 

The other thread, that of price 
maintenance and cost work, is equally 
important to the trade unionist. 
Here one finds the Association at- 
tempting to find solution for the in- 
tricate problems of costs and prices, 
where comparatively slight differ- 
ences may make for either profit or 
failure. As trade unionism finds 
more and more opportunity to co- 
operate with management, its mem- 
bers need increasingly to understand 
cost of production and price problems 
in their own industry. Analysis of 
these matters in one industry aids 
in understanding such questions in 
another. 

The author presents employers’ 
association and trade unions, not as 
fixed and unchanging in their atti- 
tudes of hostility or of toleration to- 
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ward each other, but as human 
groups, acting and reacting upon each 
other. She shows that the tactics of 
one side reverberate in the actions 
of the other. We see how statesman- 
ship in either group tends to draw 
together these two forces. We sense 
the failure of antagonism, since there 
is need rather of closest cooperation 
in solving the tasks which production 
sets before them. 

For all its sound scholarship the 
book is not heavy. The style is 
smooth, agreeable and very human. 
The book should have a place in 
every union library. 


MAIN STREET AND WALL STREET, 
by William Z. Ripley. Little, 
Brown & Co.: New York, 1927. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by William J. Shultz 


Mr. Ripley is Professor of Economics, Har- 
vard University, and the author of many books 
on finance and industrial organization. The 
reviewer is the author of “The Taxation of In- 
heritance.”—Epiror. 


ERE is unfolded, in the author’s 

own words, a tale of financial 
“prestidigitation, double shuffling, 
honeyfugling, hornswoggling, and 
skullduggery.” Main Street, accord- 
ing to Professor Ripley, has been ex- 
tended until it now crosses Wall 
Street. This is to say, farmers, rail- 
road workers, college professors, 
trade union officers, clerks, ministers, 
petty tradesmen, doctors, school 
teachers, handworkers of all sorts, 
yourself and myself, have learned 
during the past few years that our 
little savings will increase more rap- 
idly if we invest them in stocks and 
bonds instead of hiding them in our 
stockings or even depositing them in 
savings accounts. 
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Wall Street has no objection to this 
influx of new dollar traffic from the 
hitherto despised Main Street. In 
fact, it welcomes the newly arrived 
“single share investor” with open 
arms and glowing prospectuses. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that 
Wall Street welcomes the dollars 
which this small investor brings with 
him; for the man himself, Wall Street 
has little use. It will take his money 
and use it more or less fairly, but it 
does not want him to interfere in 
the management and handling of this 
money. It is this process of stealing 
from the small investor his rightful 
portion of control over the corpora- 
tion of which he is a shareholder 
which Professor Ripley “views with 
alarm” and which he exposes in 
“Main Street and Wall Street.” 

The first target upon which Pro- 
fessor Ripley trains the big guns of 
his statistics and of his logic is the 
marketing of non-voting common 
stock. Under this new-fangled ar- 
rangement, the investor is invited to 
turn his dollars over to a corporation, 
sharing in the profits, it is true, but 
bearing all risks of chance and mis- 
management without the right or 
power to participate in the direction 
of the corporation’s policies. It is 
significant that Professor Ripley was 
the first to raise an authoritative 
voice in protest against the principle 
of non-voting common stock, and 
largely as a result of his vigorous 
denunciation the New York Stock 
Exchange récently took steps to check 
this practice. 

The author shows no mercy toward 
the current flimflamming of corporate 
financial reports. Complete stand- 
ardization is out of the question, he 
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concedes, but he feels that there is a 
“golden mean”’ which would eliminate 
the juggling of depreciation and ob- 
solescence reserves, and the other 
items of the balance sheet. Above 
all, light should be let into the ac- 
counting practices of holding compa- 
nies and their related subsidiaries. 
The whole question of no par stock 
should be thoroughly aired. 

At first glance, these questions of 
corporation finance seem far removed 
from the interests of the man at the 
engine throttle, or of the man laying 
bricks, or of the housewife at the 
kitchen range. But today there are 
over a million and a half customers 
who own shares in the public utility 
companies that supply them with elec- 
tricity and gas. There are three 
quarters of a million workers who 
have purchased shares in the compa- 
nies that employ them through “em- 
ployee stock-ownership” plans. The 
number of these “single share’’ in- 
vestors is increasing by tens of thou- 
sands with every month. It is these 
“minority shareholders’ — yourself 
and myself—that Professor Ripley 
is championing. 

What solutions does he propose? 
His experience and his wisdom lead 
him to the conclusion that there is no 
single all-embracing remedy. Public- 
ity, exposure of shady financial prac- 
tices, the crystalizing of public opin- 
ion through the utterances of individ- 
uals and financial associations—these 
are his correctives. His own book, 
by vividly exposing and drawing 
widespread attention to these abuses, 
is thus a great forward step towards 
remedying them. Should this solu- 
tion prove no solution, he foresees 





federal control or regulation as a 
final resort. 

“Main Street and Wall Street” is 
not an investor’s handbook. It is a 
crusade, singlehanded and brilliant. 
There is much technical detail—there 
must be, to bolster up the charges 
made. But the argument of the book 
is simply stated, with homely and 
happy ancedotes to illustrate it scat- 
tered between the covers. 


PoLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL De- 
MOCRACY: 1776-1926, by W. Jett. 
Lauck, Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York. 1926. 374 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Ordway Tead 
Mr. Lauck was secretary of the War Labor 

Board and a co-author of “The Industrial 

Code” and “The Immigration Problem.” Mr. 

Tead is co-author of “Personnel Administra- 

tion” and Editor of Business Books for Harper 

and Brothers—Epitor. 
R. LAUCK’S latest book is a re- 
flection of his own high-minded 
spirit in being fair, factual, and far- 
sighted. He has that rare approach 
which combines the accuracy of the 
economic scholar with the human in- 
sight and sympathy of the life-long 
sponsor of a democratic way of life. 
Any who have not been following 
closely the currents of modern indus- 
trial organization, as it relates to the 
manual worker, will find in this vol- 
ume an acceptable sourcebook of doc- 
uments and descriptive facts about 
those activities in a democratic direc- 
tion, which are taking place outside 
of the labor movement itself. Mr. 

Lauck’s knowledge of these activi- 

ties, if not an intimate one as to their 

first-hand operation, is at least in- 
formed in a general way as to their 
scope, purpose, and success. 
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The author’s essential points can, 
perhaps, best be reviewed by stating 
his five conclusions as to the steps 
necessary to realizing his conception 
of industrial democracy. He con- 
cludes first that there is need for a 
definite independent organization of 


employees as an essential preliminary \ 


to cooperation with employers; sec- 
ond, need for a method of “extend- 
ing participation in revenue gains to 
employees in management ; 
of a certain proportion of gross reve- 
nues”—or, in other words, some 
form of sharing of the savings ef- 
fected by the improved efficiency of 
management and men; third, need 
for the collective purchase of com- 
mon stock by employees, as against 
the individual purchase of shares by 
single employees; fourth, need for 
the emancipation of industry from 
the bankers. Finally, he sees the ne- 
cessity for some organization of the 
manual workers in their rdle as con- 
sumers. 

Those who realize Mr. Lauck’s 
intimacy with the detailed efforts to- 
day being made to give effect to the 
five recommendations he has made 
will hope that he will do another 
book, which starts where this one 
leaves off, and elaborate for the 
guidance of all public-spirited people, 
the methods of achieving the pur- 
poses he sets forth, which his own 
constructive mind sees as applicable. 
All five of his points seem to the pres- 
ent reviewer to be sufficiently pene- 
trating to merit far greater elabora- 
tion than they receive in this book. 

Another value of this study is its 
emphasis upon the experimental at- 
titude and upon the nature of the 
process by which this country is, in 
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all probability, to go forward in a 
more democratic direction. Because 


‘of his evolutionary frame of mind, 


Mr. Lauck is sympathetically critical 
of all existing experiments, while 
showing that both through their fail- 
ures and successes, they are bound to 
make a contribution to public knowl- 
edge as to the ways and means of 
building up a structure in industry, 
which will satisfy democratic prem- 
ises. Mr. Lauck’s book, in short, de- 
serves a wide reading among all who 
are thinking about the processes of 
democratic emergence and trying to 
state for themselves the values which 
must be served and the ends which 
must be sought in forwarding this 
democratizing process. 


PRIMER OF HousiNe, by Arthur C. 
Holden, in collaboration with 
Henry Wright and Clarence S. 
Stein, with a preface by William 
J. Tracy. Workers Education Bu- 
reau Press. 1927. 48 pp. 35 
cents. 


Reviewed by Willard L. Thorp 


Mr. Holden is Director of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, and author of several books on building 
and architecture. The reviewer is associated 
with the National Council of Economic Re- 
search and the New York State Board of Hous- 
ing.—Ebiror. 


D? YOU select books and maga- 
zines because they have pic- 
tures in them? Do you reach first for 
the picture section of the Sunday 
newspaper? If you do, it is merely 
one sign that you are a normal human 
being. Pictures, for a long time, 
have been used to convey ideas to 
children (Exhibit A, Peter Rabbit) 
and to emphasize humor (Exhibit B, 
Hilaire Belloc, or “Skippy’’). Re- 
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cently, pictures have come into their 
own, perhaps more than their own, 
in journalism. They have seldom 
been used in “serious” books. Mr. 
Holden is a courageous experimental- 
ist. He has constructed his little 
book entirely upon pictures, or, per- 
haps, they might better be called 
“posters.” Except for the brief 
preface by William J. Tracy, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Building 
Trades Department, and the likewise 
brief foreword by Spencer Miller, 
Jr., the one page Table of Contents, 
and three pages of definitions, the 
forty-eight pages represent a succes- 
sion of posters. It should be noted, 
however, that five or six lines of text 
are handed out (one must see the 
book to appreciate the verb) at the 
bottom of each page, interpreting or 
adding to the drawing. 

This method of presentation, like 
any other, has its marked advantages 
and its marked drawbacks. It is 
forceful and memory-assisting. In 
no way could the “Story of a Twenty 
Foot Town Lot” be more happily 
presented than by the man rolling 
along the snow ball. He starts with 
the original land cost—$250.00— 
and rolls it along through auction 
sales, the creation of public improve- 
ments, etc., to a value and size of 
$1,500.00, when building operations 
are undertaken. When the idea to 
be presented can be reduced to simple 
and clear fundamentals, then the 
graphic method is at its best; but un- 
less this simplicity can be obtained, 
the pictures may be even misleading. 

Not only is the method employed 
unusual, but the Workers Education 
Bureau has selected a subject, con- 
cerning which there has been very 
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little effective writing. The author, 
Arthur C. Holden, is an architect 
whose interest in housing has been of 
long standing and whose contribu- 
tions in that field are notable. He 
was assisted by Henry Wright, an 
authority on community and regional 
planning, and Clarence S. Stein, 
whose work as Chairman of the 
New York State Commission on 
Housing and Regional Planning 
gave him an unusual opportunity to 
analyze the problem of housing. 

The Primer is written from the 
point of view that “people used to 
decent homes can’t find places to live 
in, for the price they can afford to 
pay.” The last chapter depicts, 
almost too briefly, present housing 
conditions in Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York. This last chapter may be 
taken as a demonstration of the fact 
that we must “do something about 
housing.” The main body of the 
pamphlet is devoted to describing 
certain of the more serious difficulties 
in the way of providing adequate 
housing. 

With regard to land, chief em- 
phasis is laid on faulty sub-division 
and costly promotion. With regard 
to houses, the stress is laid almost en- 
tirely on the importance of the orig- 
inal cost of borrowing money and 
the continuing cost of interest pay- 
ments. One poster shows that by 
reducing the cost of construction, by 
using cheap land and by avoiding lo- 
cal assessments, it is possible to re- 
duce rents by 2% per cent. The 
opposing poster publishes the ex- 
tremely important fact, that if the 
rate of interest involved can be cut 
from 9 per cent to 6 per cent, rents 
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can be reduced by 233% per cent. Of 
each dollar of the average rent pay- 
er’s money, 55 cents goes as interest 
and 17 cents to pay off the mortgage, 
so that only 10 cents is left for taxes 
and 18 cents for maintenance and re- 
pairs. 

Workers will be interested in the 
poster entitled, ‘““Labor’s Part of the 
Construction Dollar.” Out of each 
such dellar, 21.5 cents, on the aver- 
age, goes for land and its improve- 
ment, 27 cents to promoters and 
financiérs, and 25 cents for the mate- 
rials delivered at the job. Workers 
on the job actually receive about 26.5 
cents of every dollar invested in the 


operation. That is divided as fol- 

lows: 
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If the wages of all these workers 
were reduced 25 per cent, the total 
cost of an operation would be re- 
duced only about 6 per cent. In 
order to reduce the cost of construc- 
tion, attention should be focused, not 
on the wages paid to labor, but on 
the share, largest of all, which goes 
to promoters and financiers. 

Readers must not expect more in 
this volume than a brief and sketchy 
presentation of general principles of 
housing. The housing problem of 
the individual is another story, or 
rather, picture. His questions are 
more whether he should own or rent, 
how much rent he ought to pay, what 
his anticipated maintenance charge 
will be, whether he should build his 
own house or not, and what propor- 
tion of his income he should properly 
allocate to housing. Perhaps these 
more specific questions will be han- 
dled in a later pamphlet. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE 


A Series of Reading Courses 


1. Biology, Vernon Kellogg. 

2. English Literature, W. N. C. Carlton 

3. Ten Pivotal Figures of History, Ambrose W. 
Vernon. 

4. Some Great American Books, Dallas Lore 
Sharp. 

6. Frontiers of Knowledge, Jesse Lee Bennett. 

7. Ears to Hear: A Guide for Music Lovers, 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 

8. Sociology and Social Problems, Howard W. 
Odum. 

9. The Physical Sciences, E. E, Slosson. 

10. Conflicts in American Public Opinion, Wil- 
liam Allen White and Walter E. Myer. 

11. Psychology and Its Use, Everett Dean 
Martin. 





12. Philosophy, Alexander Meiklejohn. 

13. Our Children, M. V. O'Shea. 

14. Religion in Everyday Life, 
Grenfell. 

15. The Life of Christ, Rufus M. Jones. 

19. The Poetry of Our Own Times, Marguerite 
Wilkinson. 

20. The United States in Recent Times, Frederic 
L, Paxson. 

22. American Education, William F. Russell. 

23. Architecture, Lewis Mumford. 

Prices: cloth, 50c each; paper, 35c each; spe- 
cial prices for quantity orders. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, IIl. 


Wilfred T. 














Cigar Makers International Union of America 


I. M. Ornburn—New locals have been or- 
ganized in New York City and at Caguas, 
Porto Rico. Our agreements carry the eight- 
hour day and wages are by the piecework 
system. Organization drives are on in Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New Jersey. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 39 unions with a 
total membership of 2,300. There is a drive 
on for new members in all local divisions. 
After the request for an increase of wage was 
refused by the Pullman Company, the services 
of the Board of Mediation was asked under 
date of February 26, 1927. 

Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners Asso- 
ciation of America 


Jos. L. Fortune-—Our new agreement nego- 
tiated in January carries a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. We have six unions with a 
total membership of 374. We lost 77 mem- 
bers last month. 


International Union of Journeymen Horseshoers 


Hubert S. Marshall—There is very little 
field for organization drives owing to the de- 
crease in the use of horses. We have 36 local 
unions with a membership of 1,200. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—A new local union has 
been formed at Louisville, Ky. Because of 
their refusal to accept a cut in wages and in- 
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creased hours, members of our local at Ottawa 
are locked out. Mergers are being formed in 
the laundry industry, notably the Superior Serv- 
ice Company of Seattle, Washington, which 
controls practically all the laundries there. 
Also the Home Service Company which has a 
merger of six laundries in Takoma, Washing- 
ton. Organization drives are on in Portland, 
Oregon, New York City, Chicago and Buffalo. 


International Metal Engravers Union 


John C. Jones—An agreement was nego- 
tiated in Baltimore, Md. We are carrying on 
an organization drive there. Conditions in our 
industry remain about the same. 


Tobacco Workers International Union 


E. Lewis Evans——We are developing plans 
for organization work in North Carolina. We 
are meeting with the situation of machinery 
being introduced info our trade where work of 
that kind was always done by hand. We have 
two agreements pending, one carrying a de- 
crease in wages and the other an increase. 
We have 1,400 members. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ Union 


A. D. Yoder—We have 281 local unions 
with a membership of 17,500. We have or- 
ganization drives on in Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oregon, Washington, Canada, Ohio and 
California. 


ALABAMA 
Mobile—Chas. H. Franck: 


Efforts are being made to reorganize the pile 
drivers and place their organization on a firmer 
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footing. Payment by check has not increased 
in this locality. Few concerns outside of the 
railroads use the check system. These checks 
are cashed at the banks. Local plumbers and 
stationary engineers are endeavoring to have 
the State Legislature pass the bills. The engi- 
meers were successful in having city commis- 
sioners appoint a new Board of Examiners. 
Three members of the union serve on the 
Board. State Federation of Labor is pre- 
senting amendments to the present Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Carpenters, painters and 
electrical workers have night classes under 
state and city education boards where practical 
instruction is given members. Classes are open 
to all who follow the trades. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

We have not been very successful in inter- 
esting workers in trade unionism. Most pay- 
ments are made by check but scarcely any time 
is lost because of this method. Carpenters, 
painters and barbers are trying to find ways 
to improve their trades. The Child Labor 
Amendment is now before our Legislature. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil. J. Donahue: 

All industries pay by check here with no 
loss whatsoever. The bill giving the eight- 
hour day for women passed both houses with 
only two dissenting votes. This law becomes 
operative June 10. Two other bills submitted 
to the Legislature receiving favorable action 
were the door bill and the small claims court 
bill. These bills have been signed by Governor 
Hunt. 


Phanix—J. C. Provost: 

A local of. hodcarriers was organized. Our 
central body often has open meetings followed 
by addresses, dances and entertainments. Pay- 
ment by check is generally unsatisfactory. Two 
bills in which organized labor was interested 
failed of passage—a universal plumbers’ code 
and a painters’ bill pertaining to poisonous ma- 
terials. Our Legislature adjourns March 10. 
We have succeeded in putting over a Small 
Claims law; a law for all doors to swing out- 
ward on public buildings; eight-hour law for 
women; 48 hours a week, women working 6 
hours a day may work 42 hours a week. 


CALIFORNIA 


Anahiem.—C. E. McCulloch: 
We have committees visiting the homes of 
workers to try to interest them in union meet- 
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ings. We find that by this method and talk- 
ing over their difficulties, we have been able 
to interest them to attend their meetings. Car- 
penters are trying to improve their output. 


San Diego—Edward H. Dowell: 

Payment by check is increasing greatly. It 
causes inconveniences to those workers unknown 
at the banks and those who need their money 
after working hours find it impossible to cash 
checks. A number of bad checks have added 
to the dislike to the check system of wage pay- 
ment. We are seeking to amend the city char- 
ter to require that all work paid for out of the 
city treasury be performed by American citi- 
zens. The present policy is to let the contract 
by an American and deny responsibility for his 
employing Mexican and other alien labor. 
Electricians and sheet metal workers are en- 
deavoring to improve the standing of their 
craft by the study of conditions and methods. 
I might say there is almost an epidemic along 
the lines of improving the skill of the union 
workers in their crafts, as all realize the ne- 
cessity of furnishing the most skilled mechanics 
that the standing of union labor may be main- 
tained. 


Stockton—Don. T. Stewart: 

A committee from the newly organized 
Woman’s Union Label League calls on all or- 
ganizations soliciting membership, etc.; this ap- 
parently stimulates interest to a considerable 
extent. Practically all payments are made by 
check. Very little complaint is voiced as to 
method of payment. Child Labor Amendment 
and Compensation Bill are now before State 
Legislature and have the backing of the State 
Federation of Labor. Carpenters and printers 
have recently come to the front in their efforts 
to improve the skill of their members. 


CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomas: 

A charter has been applied for a new local 
of sheet metal workers. The building trades 
council is being revived. It has long been the 
practice to pay workers at the car shops by 
check and I have heard no complaint about it. 
While our Compensation Act is good, it is not 
satisfactorily administered. The car shops are 
trying to improve their methods under the Bal- 
timore & Ohio plan. There is an attempt to 
revive the apprenticeship system among the 
carpenters. 


COLORADO 





Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 
Two new unions have been chartered in 
Denver this month, a Morticians’ and Funeral 
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I S it worth 


one-twentieth of a cent? 


SUDDEN emergency calls for light in the 
dead of the night. You press a button. You 
have your light. 

Beyond question, it is worth the merest frac- 
tion of a cent it costs you. Yet, for that small sum, 
your power and light company has kept men on 
duty waiting through the night for the clicking of 
your switch and all other switches all over the city. 

They’re ready for you— these linemen, these 
load despatchers, these engineers. For they are 
part and parcel of your power and light company’s 
service. And ‘‘ready’’ is the watchword of that 
service. 
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Directors’ Union and a local union of Hod 
Carriers and Building Laborers with 96 char- 
ter members. We are constantly endeavoring to 
arouse interest in our local meetings through our 
central body, official organ and our Labor Col- 
lege. The Building Trades Council has a 
speaker address their meetings for thirty min- 
utes each week. Payment of wages by check in 
this locality is increasing and this method is con- 
venient for most of our workers. There are a few 
trades that still insst on wages being paid in 
cash. Our legislative committee is constantly in 
attendance during the sessions of our legis- 
lature and are working hard to secure the 
adoption of the Child Labor Amendment. We 
are certain that we can report some very satis- 
factory progress being made in improved 
amendments to our Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. We also hope to report that the Colorado 
Ranger Law has been repealed. The Old Age 
Pension Law, sponsored by organized labor 
and the Fraternal Order of Eagles, has passed 
the Legislature and has been signed by Gover- 
nor Adams. Policemen of Colorado have se- 
cured state pension law. The voters of Den- 
ver will pass on three distinct proposals of 
pay increase for city employees and officials on 
May 17. First, 25 per cent increase for fire- 
men and policemen; second, $1.00 per day in- 
crease for all day laborers employed by the 
City and County of Denver; third, increase 
of 25 per cent for all city officials, such as the 
mayor, auditor and his cabinet. City Employees’ 
Union has been conducting a series of open meet- 
ings and as a result of these meetings 50 new 
members have been gained. Main Line Lodge 
No. 146 of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
have also been successful in securing a number 
of new members as a result of open organization 
meetings. 

Coal miners of the state are conducting a 
series of organization meetings and are in- 
creasing their membership. The Colorado Coal 
Miners are working for a rate of pay ranging 
from $4.00 to $6.20 per day, depending on the 
location of the mine. They are demanding 
an increase in pay of 25 per cent effective 
April first. Cigarmakers of Denver are busily 
engaged in advertising Denver union-made ci- 
gars and are meeting with success. Two of 
the largest factories are busy to capacity. They 
still have about 35 men on strike against the 
Cuban Cigar Company, who operate a non-union 
factory in Webb City, Mo. The Union Label 
League of Denver is issuing a Union Label Di- 
rectory, giving necessary information about 
union-made merchandise. Two new union- 
made cigarettes have made their appearance on 
the Denver market—the Spud, made by the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, and the Wel- 
lington, made by the Christian-Paper Tobacco 
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Company. The capmakers, employed by the 
Midwest Cap Company, and the Perfection Cap 
Company received an increase of 7 per cent and 
the forty-hour week in 1928. Their members 
are on strike against the Capitol Cap Company. 
Painters and Decorators No. 79 has secured the 
forty-hour week and their scale is $50.00 per 
week of five eight-hour days. Brewery Work- 
ers’ Union No. 44 is conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign for their union label and are asking the 
support of union labor and its friends in their 
contest with the A. Coors Brewing Company of 
Golden. This concern manufactures near beer, 
malted milk and malt syrup. The Coors Com- 
pany is the only non-union brewery in Colorado. 
William H. Young, a member in good stand- 
ing of Printing, Pressmens’ and Assistants’ 
Union No. 163 of Pueblo, has been named a 
member of the Colorado Industrial Commission 
by Governor Adams. 


CONNECTICUT 


Manchester—Walter E. Hurlock: 

Cheneys have started paying by check; this 
makes it bad for the stores as they have to 
carry more money to cash them. A compen- 
sation bill, satisfactory to both manufacturers 
and union labor, has been agreed upon. The 
Kiwanis Club have established a home for poor 
children, which was built gratis by union car- 
penters and painted by the union painters. 
Only the plumbers, carpenters and painters are 
organized. 


New Haven—John W. Murphy: 

The New Haven Trades Council of which 
the writer is president, holds meetings monthly 
of an educational nature and open to the public. 
Senator William Borah spoke to 3,300 people 
at a meeting here on March 20 held under our 
auspices. At the request of the N. Y., N. H. & 
Hartford Railroad a measure legalizing check 
payment and bi-weekly was introduced in the 
Connecticut Legislature and withdrawn because 
of Labor’s opposition. The Connecticut Gas & 
Coke Company recently adopted the check sys- 
tem. Banks readily cash employees’ checks. 
Local unions are working in close cooperation 
on labor legislation with legislative committee 
of the Connecticut Federation of Labor and 
indications are that our Compensation Act will 
be improved. Bills for reducing hours of 
women in industry have been defeated. 


Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 

The Building Trades Council is functioning 
100 per cent. Carpenters and painters are 
asking for 5 days a week with 534 days’ wages 
effective May 1. Building laborers are apply- 


ing for an increase of from 60 and 70 cents an 
hour to 65 and 75 cents effective June 1. 


The 














bricklayers have asked for an increase from 
$10.00 to $11.00 a day effective July 1. Trade 
has picked up a little in the past month, but it 
is not normal yet. Cigar trade is at a stand- 
still at present. Textile trade is poor in this 
section. The writer has recently been elected 
business agent for the bricklayers and building 
laborers which gives him a better opportunity 
to get to the members on the jobs. Chances 
are good for the passage of a new compensa- 
tion bill superior to the one that is now a law. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg—vV. S. Herring: 

Twenty meat cutters have signed application 
for a charter for a new local union. The 
Building Trades Council was reorganized this 
month; efforts are being made to reorganize 
the bakers, door men, cashiers and ushers local 
union. At our next meeting a city commissioner 
will address us on the subject of municipal 
ownership of public utilities. Payment by 
check is not resorted to much; it frequently 
causes inconveniences and occasional loss. J. 
M. Atkins, president of the Florida State Fed- 
eration of Labor, has drafted a proposed work- 
men’s compensation bill. He has visited every 
section of the state inviting support of this 
measure and has won over several legislators, 
including the Governor. Plumbers and elec- 
tricians have trade schools. Painters are talk- 
ing of establishing a decorating school. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign.—J. E. Harding: 

We have asked the Teamsters’ International 
for assistance in organizing a local of their 
craft here. The central body has increased 
attendance by making meetings shorter and by 
eliminating unnecessary discussion and taking 
up those problems that are of interest to Labor. 
Our central body is affiliated with both the 
Champaign and Urbana Chambers of Com- 
merce. We keep a keen watch on all school 
activities. Building trades are taking on work- 
ers. 


Chicago.—Albert Bramer: 

Local unions of firemen and oilers were in- 
stalled at Matton, Ill., in Chicago and in St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Granite City—Robt. Lyons: 

For the past month I have been working in 
Oklahoma, with the result that a local of ele- 
vator constructors, and a Trades Promotional 
League, has been organized. At the formation 
of the latter over 300 men and women attended. 
I find this is the best method for boosting the 
shop card and button. Payment by check has 
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not increased for the reason that the workers 
have a hard time to cash them. If paid on 
Saturday in order to get them cashed workers 
were almost compelled to buy something. The 
Child Labor Amendment was defeated. The 
Prison Label Bill was passed, which means 
prison-made articles must be so labeled. The 
coming Labor Day in Tulsa will be one of 
the greatest ever held in the state of Oklahoma, 
as the entire labor movement of the state will 
celebrate in Tulsa. Cooks, Waiters and Wait- 
resses Union No. 135 had a resolution adopted 
by the Central Labor Union of Tulsa, that all 
men and women employed in public eating 
places be compelled to take a blood test and be 
examined once a month. Employers must see 
their health certificate before putting them to 
work. 


Harrisburg.—E. H. York: 

Application has been sent in for charter for 
a local of foundry workers. Payment by check 
has been increased considerably. Banks are 
staying open late to cash ail checks on pay day. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly are working 
for the passage of the eight-hour bill for women 
and the old-age pension bill. 


Springfield—R. E. Woodmansee: 

We are trying to organize common laborers 
and have a charter with a small local to start. 
Many factories are paying by check and our 
members seem to favor it. Miners and build- 
ing tradesmen are making efforts to improve 
output. Printers and carpenters are trying to 
increase the craftsmanship of their members. 
House bill No. 71 proposes that only fuel 
mined in Illinois shall be purchased for and 
used by the departments of the state govern- 
ment. This bill has the unanimous approval 
of organized labor of Illinois. This bill is 
aimed against purchase of coal from the non- 
union mines of Kentucky, West Virginia and 
other states, and to promote the consumption of 
Illinois union-mined coal. A wage security 
bill is pending which provides for the security 
of wages of employees of corporations doing 
business in Illinois; also bills for old-age pen- 
sions, yellow dog contracts and a bill to amend 
the conspiracy law are up for consideration. 


INDIANA 


Boomville-—Frank Freeman: 

We are working on the child-labor amend- 
ment. We have only three trade unions; there 
are many unorganized here. 


South Bend—Harry Lewis: 

A local union of billposters was organized; 
also a local of glaziers. Three years ago 
nearly all firms paid by cash, but after several 
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hold-ups of the payroll everybody seems satis- 
fied to be paid by check. Workmen’s compen- 
sation has been increased in this state through 
the efforts of the State Federation of Labor. 
Sign and Pictorial Painters Local Union mem- 
bers attend evening classes at high school once a 
week taking lessons in art free. 


IOWA 


Des Moines —W. B. Hammil: 

At every opportunity I stress the necessity of 
unity of purpose if we are to obtain greater 
results. I apply to the individual and group 


in this way: I try to get educational committees . 


appointed and also to interest new men in or- 
ganizing new groups. I have not much com- 
ment to make on the question of payment by 
check, except to say it is a loss and inconven- 
ience, for the average worker cannot get to 
the bank during business hours and many 
merchants will not cash checks, and some take 
advantage of the workers when they do. Our 
state legislative council, composed of represent- 
atives of every union in Iowa including switch- 
men and railroad brotherhoods, is actively 
working for legislation that will benefit all 
workers. Our typographical union requires ap- 
prentices to take vocational instruction in the 
high school to improve their skill, and hearty 
cooperation is had with the school directors. 
This has proven very satisfactory to employers. 
After a fight of twenty years the barbers have 
succeeded in having a law passed requiring 
apprentices to serve four months in a barber 
school in addition to the six months served 
with a registered barber, and before entering 
the profession to take an examination by the 
state board. 


Dubuque—John T. Quinn: 

We have public speakers address the meet- 
ings of our Trades and Labor Congress. We 
have two senators and two representatives who 
vote with us on every occasion. 


Fort Dodge—J. E. Stansbury: 

A few of the carpenters, bricklayers and 
painters are werking and work is slowly pick- 
ing up. There is no big work contemplated 
yet and very few smaller jobs started. The 
mill workers have had an organizer here for 
a few days trying to add to their membership. 
A good many mechanics have left for other 
cities where work is more plentiful. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed. E. Rock: 

The industries in this locality pay mostly 
by check and there are no losses or incon- 
veniences of any kind. The child labor amend- 
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ment and the workmen’s compensation bills 
are before our. State Legislature. We have 
supported them both and suggested amend- 
ments. It is too early yet to tell the outcome 
of our efforts. 


Parsons.—James Snook: 

Prospects are bright for organization of new 
members in the spring. Payment by check has 
not increased in this locality. Painters and 
paper hangers are trying to improve the skill 
of their members. The shop crafts only work 
five days a week. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—E. Custer Fritts: 

Most all workers are paid by check and in 
nearly all cases it is a real hard job to get 
them cashed. Carpenters local 559 sent a com- 
mittee before the school board to present the 
matter of having the school opened up for ap- 
prentices. ‘The board agreed and opened a 
class for apprentices. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 

With the assistance of Mr. Carr, a local of 
auto mechanics was organized with 30 mem- 
bers. All unions are adding to their member- 
ship. The Standard Oil Company is paying 
by check lately. Improvement of craft meth- 
ods is a subject I always talk upon when visit- 
ing locals. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Gloucester —Wm. D. Howell: 

Teamsters place a fine for non-attendance at 
union meetings. Their attendance is good. 
Our Municipal Council adopted the method of 
paying by check but later gave it up. The 
carpenters, masons, plumbers, painters and elec- 
tricians are trying to form a council to take 
up matters concerning their crafts. The chauf- 
feurs and teamsters have conferences after their 
meetings to talk over situations where there 
may be some laxity. 


Marlboro—John T. Tucker: 

We have smokers at which we discuss mat- 
ters relating to building and labor legislation. 
Quite a bit of enthusiasm has been aroused in 
this way. All pay rolls are by cash. Carpen- 
ters, laborers and plumbers are making efforts 
to improve their skill. 


Lynn—William A. Nealey: 

Stone masons are interested in organization. 
Some mass meetings have been held the past 
month to interest the membership. Our last 














meeting was the largest we have held this 
year. Mr. Budenz, editor of the Labor Age, 
gave a very interesting address. There is much 
unemployment; business has been very poor 
for some time. The shoe business is starting 
up a little and the building trades are begin- 
ning to get busy. The state branch recently 
called a large meeting to discuss bills before 
the legislature in which Labor was interested. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—William Collins: 

The communication of February 24 had been 
forwarded to the Martin House in Utica, N. Y., 
and reached us today, and we note your instruc- 
tions to make every effort to assist existing cen- 
tral bodies and also form new organizations in 
cities where they have five or more local unions. 

We believe strengthening and arousing the 
spirit of central labor unions is the most con- 
structive work that can be carried out by the 
American Federation of Labor. It has been 
our policy in carrying on campaigns to first ad- 
dress the central body, then prepare a personal 
letter to each secretary or president of the lo- 
cal unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and invite them to meet us at a 
special meeting which we arrange. After gain- 
ing the confidence of the local officers and en- 
listing their cooperation, we follow up by visit- 
ing every local union and requesting the local 
officers be sure to make a good turn-out of their 
membership for our visit. It is necessary some- 
times to address two or three meetings in a 
night to put the proper amount of effort in the 
shortest time possible. In this way by example 
and precept it overcomes much of the indiffer- 
ence that certainly exists throughout the move- 
ment in many places. 

We find that in many central bodies you have 
delegates and officers who are conscientious and 
have attended meetings for many years as re- 
ligiously as they attend church in many cases. 
However, the only discouraging feature is the 
lack of young or new members in this work, and 
that is what we stress upon when we write to 
local officers, that in appointing committees 
send us three workers, new in the movement, if 
possible. The attitude of these old trade union- 
ists in many cases is one where they think the 
young people have no time for the unions, but 
are using all of their leisure from industry to 
go to movies, ride automobiles and play the 
radio. There is a lot of truth in what they say, 
but we call their attention to the fact that their 
own activities for the past twenty-five years 
have brought about these opportunities for leis- 
ure and ‘that the situation today is different. 
They have not got the economic evils of low 
wages and long hours which was the urge that 
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placed the workers in the labor movement in 
their day, and that the present purpose of the 
labor movement is to interest some parts of the 
leisure time of these new and young men in in- 
dustry to the importance of protecting what has 
been gained and meeting the new problems of 
mass production that is being foisted upon the 
present generation. We find that when this can 
be properly placed before the local committees 
and officers that they generally realize that the 
only way to arouse our people from the present 
indifference is by attacking the problem from 
this point of view. 


Pontiac.—Herbert F. Enfield: 

The Pontiac Central Labor Union, organized 
six months ago ‘with five affiliated unions, has 
doubled its membership to ten, putting in the 
field almost unassisted two new unions. Elec- 
trical workers are 90 per cent organized. Paint- 
ers have started off with the best of prospects. 
Pontiac as an industrial town and stronghold 
of the General Motors Company is no easy 
Proposition to preach unionism in, but so far 
we have passed the 200 mark in new individual 
members. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 

There has been no increase of pay by check 
and there seems to be no inconvenience where 
this is the practice. Our legislature is in ses- 
sion at present; there are a number of bills 
pending in which Labor is interested, with a 
fair chance for their passage. The State 
Constabulary Bill, opposed by Labor, is very 
likely to pass. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel—Holt E. J. Ross: 

By comparing conditions of union and non- 
union workmen, we are interesting new mem- 
bers in organizing. Nearly all pay rolls are 
by currency. We are planning to introduce a 
state compensation bill, to be approved by both 
the State Federation of Labor and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. All unions are try- 
ing to improve the skill of their members 


MONTANA 


Anaconda.—Pete D. Liddell: 

The teamsters’ local recently organized has 
added fourteen new members, bringing their 
total to 35. Have suggested the study course 
recommended by the A. F. of L., also short 
entertainments and smokers to keep interest in 
the organization. Payment by check has in- 
creased considerably, but I don’t think that any- 
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one has suffered losses or been inconvenienced 
from it. The Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association make provisions to talk over 
problems at their meetings. 


Lewisohn.—C, F. Coleman: 

We have a public speaking class. C. L. Van 
Horn addressed us on the union label. Seventy 
men were laid off by the cement plant at Han- 
over because the shop has closed down for 
general repairs. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Joe Schneider: 

No new locals have been organized this 
month. We try to interest members through 
publicity and advertising. We have presented 
to the Legislature a new compensation bill 
somewhat after the Ohio plan. The Child 
Labor Amendment, the eight-hour bill for 
women workers and a prison-made goods bill 
are also before the Legislature. Carpenters, 
laborers, plumbers, bricklayers, lathers, 
hoisting engineers talk over the problems of 
production at their regular union meetings. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rochester —Clyde R. Vachon: 

Interesting talks are given at our Central 
Labor Union meetings. Payment by checks 
has involved losses and inconveniences to 
workers. We are glad to say the practice has 
not increased. Boot and Shoe Workers’ Local 
No. 345 are making efforts to improve their 
craftsmanship. 


NEW YORK 


Rochester —George Scott: 

A local union, with 300 charter members, 
has been organized by the teamsters; a textile 
local with 52 charter members has been formed. 
I usually plan to talk to different groups at the 
factories on the noon hour, and then arrange 
for them to come to a meeting at some hall 
and in this way I have been quite successful 
in interesting and organizing those not allied 
with: any craft. Money payment is the rule 
in Rochester. Our Central Trades and Labor 
Council have a legislative committee who are 
constantly in touch with the New York State 
Federation of Labor. 


Tuckahoe.—Henry Wildberger: 

Our working agreements provide that checks 
cannot be given in payment of salaries, Elec- 
tricians, metal workers and plumbers are try- 
ing to improve their output. The setting apart 
time for talking over problems of production 
is a subject which is entering several unions. 


and 
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OHIO 


Alliance.—C. L. Archer: 

We are giving a banquet to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of our Central Labor 
Union. Carpenters, drop forgers and machin- 
ists talk over production problems in their meet- 
ings. All unionists are making efforts to im- 
prove their output. Payment by check has 
not increased. 


Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: 

We have very good cooperation between the 
business agents of the different unions and this 
helps in the organization of new members. 
We have affiliated with the Workers’ Education 
Bureau and intend to make every effort to es- 
tablish study classes. 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce. 

Committees are at work strengthening weak 
unions. A Woman’s Label League has been 
formed and so far is a success. Speakers have 
been engaged to address our meetings in May, 
June and July. A few more of our merchants 
are carrying union label goods. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Most all of the workers are paid by check 
and there is much complaint about it. It causes 
a great deal of inconvenience. Our Non-Parti- 
san Political Campaign Committee is in touch 
with the State Federation of Labor and several 
bills of interest to labor have been introduced 
in the General Assembly. 


Massillon—H. P. Coleman: 

Efforts are being made to organize the hod 
carriers. There are no losses, as far as I 
know, because of payment by check. Plumbers, 
painters and carpenters are making efforts to 
find ways to improve their output. 


Niles.—R. Caddick: 

In the steel industry there has been no limit 
in our output for a number of years, but there 
is a change in our class of work. From plain 
black sheets to full finish auto body is alto- 
gether reverse to our former system, black 
sheets rolled tight, full finish auto body rolled 
loose. So from the above you will note that all 
sheet metal workers are trying to improve the 
output. The Central Labor Union is sponsor- 
ing a Trumbull County Union Labor Day 
through the Women’s Union Label League to 
be held April 2. Every union worker is to go 
to the store on that day and purchase one union 
label article and if it cannot be furnished to 
walk out of the store. The central body pays 
for the advertising and the women of the Label 
League do the work. 
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Zanesville—Jos. A. Bauer: 

The retail clerks are experiencing difficulty 
in getting agreements renewed for the coming 
year. The various locals are being circularized 
to interest their members in having a Women’s 
Union Label League organized. Most of the 
firms here pay by check but it does not seem to 
involve loss or inconvenience to the workers. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee—E. S, Thayer: 

The outlook for the summer work is good in 
the building line; about $2,000,000 is to be 
spent on city and county work and union labor 
will be used. The Pure Oil Company has a 
large force of workmen and are to double their 
plant—all union men will be employed. Every- 
thing points to a good year’s work for the boys 
in the building line. The road work alone 
will probably absorb all the common labor in 
the city. Every union man is always trying 
to get a new member for his craft. The check 
system is used by all large operators but does 
not involve any losses to the men. 


OREGON 


Portland.—Gust Anderson: 

The Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Company of Port- 
land has recently signed an agreement with 
the Boot and Shoe Workers International Union. 
This firm specializes in loggers’ and mechanics’ 
shoes, and has built a very high reputation 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, and is the only 
shoe manufacturer in the state that makes shoes 
on any extensive scale and is now 100 per cent 
organized. A number of locals are carrying on 
educational meetings among its members. These 
meetings are also open to the public. Building 
Laborers Local No. 296, for instance, has set 
aside the last meeting of each month for this 
purpose and is inviting public officials to 
address the meetings, such as judges, city offi- 
cials and others. In addition, the Central La- 
bor Council is carrying on a series of Trade 
Union Promotional League meetings in the 
outlying districts of the city where we have 
aroused great interest among the community 
groups. At these meetings we have speakers 
who explain the aims and objects of the trade 
union movement. Merchants manufacturing 
union label goods donate prizes which are given 
away. We find that these meetings have been 
very successful and we are likely to continue the 
meetings as long as results are obtained. The 
sessions of the Central Labor Council are also 
open to the general public, the press and often 
times speakers appear before the delegates with 
a message of importance as to the community wel- 
fare. I am not prepared to state whether or not 
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payment by check has increased but the great 
majority of the firms as well as contractors em- 
ploying union labor, pay by check. This does 
not cause any great inconvenience to organized 
workers by reason of the fact that the Portland 
Labor Temple Association has made arrange- 
ments to cash checks Saturday noon after the 
banks have closed. This accommodation to the 
workers has been carried on for a number of 
years and is a great convenience to the members 
of organized labor and no expense to them in 
connection with it. The legislative session of 
Oregon which adjourned on February 26, had 
under consideration a number of bills, especially 
the Workmen’s Compensation law which was in- 
spired by the insurance companies, which, if 
passed, would have weakened our present Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. There were four bills 
introduced which were so obviously inspired by 
the insurance companies, but we are happy to re- 
port they crumbled and fell by their own weight. 
However, House Bill No. 470 introduced by Mr. 
Peirce, passed. It provides that the state or its 
subdivisions engaged in hazardous occupations 
shall not have the right to reject the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. After all 
the efforts made by the insurance companies to 
break down the Oregon Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, no changes were made except a few 
administrative changes. The Federal Child 
Labor Amendment was not introduced at this 
session. Effort was also made to repeal the In- 
dustrial Welfare law of Oregon, the only pro- 
tection women in industry have. If this had 
been accomplished, it would have been a step 
backward and opened the door to industrial 
drudgery for the class which the present law 
protects. This was killed in the House. A bill 
was introduced and passed by both houses which 
had for its purpose the breaking down of the 
present compulsory school attendance law. This 
bill as it was drawn would modify the child 
labor law of Oregon and would permit children 
under the age of 14 years to be employed for a 
reasonable period and at suitable work and pro- 
vided for an appeal to the Juvenile Judge or 
to the county courts from the decision of the 
Board of Inspectors of Child Labor. This bill 
was also properly vetoed by the governor and 
failed to become a law. I might say in this 
connection that the present Governor of Oregon 
was elected last fall and had the endorsement 
of organized labor and has proved himself to 
be very friendly to legislation of interest to 
labor. The unions which are trying to increase 
the skill or craftsmanship of their members are 
as follows: Machinists Local No. 63. This local 
has the service of the professor in charge of the 
Automotive Engineering Department of the 
Oregon Agriculture College and has carried on 
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classes in this industry for the past four years. 
The teacher is an experienced mechanic and a 
good instructor and the results obtained have 
been very gratifying. Classes are carried on in 
the Portland Labor Temple every Saturday 
evening. The following locals have inaugurated 
an apprenticeship school: Carpenters No. 226, 
Brickmasons No. 1, Plumbers No. 51, Plasterers 
No. 82, Painters No. 10, and Sheetmetal Work- 
ers No. 16. Classes are conducted in one of the 
Portland schools and is not only confined to the 
City of Portland, but to the entire state. It 
has the approval and support of the Federal 
Department of Vocational Training, the State 
Vocational Training, the school board of Port- 
land, and the Oregon Building Congress. The 
latter is composed of representatives from 
architects, contractors, organized labor and the 
public. The finances to carry on this work are 
obtained through the Smiths-Hughes act passed 
by Congress for this purpose of which the State 
of Oregon is putting in its pro rata. 


Eugene.—h. C. Farley: 

In reply to a request for further information 
on one of his reports, the writer tells of the talks 
by professors and teachers of economics from 
the University of Oregon before the central body 
of that city. So far we have had but one meet- 
ing, but others are scheduled for the near future. 
Dean William Hale of the University Law 
School and long friend of organized labor, was 
to have addressed the body March 23, but was 
forced to cancel the engagement owing to his 
resignation from the faculty and acceptance of 
a similar position at Washington University, 
St. Louis. Professor James Gilbert of the School 
of Economics addressed an open meeting of the 
Council on February 23. We had a surpris- 
ingly large attendance, there being a number 
in the audience who were from business houses 
and teachers from the public schools; and that 
one meeting has resulted in a noticeably differ- 
ent impression of organized labor in general in 
this community. These meetings are being held 
at the convenience of the speakers and it is my 
hope that at least three more can be held before 
hot weather and the busy season will! limit at- 
tendance. The addresses are the outcome of a 
desire for some educational features in the 
organizations and a lack of funds to provide 
them in other ways and were suggested by the 
Educational Committee, of which I am chair- 
man. Professor Gilbert’s address treated 
largely of the labor situation in Oregon, though 
comparisons were made between average earn- 
ings here and in other states, together with com- 
parisons of average output in certain lines and 
living costs, including taxes. Professor Gilbert 
also made comparisons between wajzes paid in 
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the lumber industry in sections where the men 
were organized in bona fide labor organizations 
and where company unions predominate, show- 
ing in dollars and cents the benefits of real or- 
ganization. He also quoted figures showing the 
increase in annual output per man in several 
industries in the past five years and predicted 
the five-day week as an economic necessity 
within the next decade. Results directly trace- 
able to this meeting was an agreement by the 
Building Contractors Association to grant com- 
mon labor an increase of fifty cents per day, 
effective April 1. This in face of the fact that 
there are only about 100 common laborers in 
the organization out of about 1,000 in the city. 
Needless to say their membership is growing 
fast. However, in my opinion the greatest re- 
sults are in the more favorable impression of 
organized labor, which I am sure we have 
gained in several important places. I also feel 
certain our hall will be too small at the next 
meeting on April 12, when Professor Wood will 
address us. In conclusion will add that a great 
majority of the university faculty are favorable 
to organized labor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—J. H. Imler: 

If the chamber of commerce does not inter- 
fere we have good prospects for the organiza- 
tion of retail clerks. We keep hammering away 
that it is for the best interest of the worker to 
join the union of his craft. Payment by check 
has not increased. The Child Labor Amend- 
ment and compensation bills are before our 
State Legislature. All building crafts are try- 
ing to form a building trades council. The 
slogan of the building trades workers is “do 
better work and encourage all others to do the 
same.” ‘The carpenters make provision for time 
at their meetings to discuss any matter that per- 
tains to their craft. 


Reading—Marion E. Frey: 

Some 20,000 men and women are engaged in 
the full fashioned hosiery industry. Radio 
broadcasting each week, until halted by the 
action of the employers, was helping us in or- 
ganization here and in promoting unionism in 
general. The central body at its last meeting 
had Clinton Golden, of Brookwood College, 
speak and he drew a big crowd. We have a 
plan to raise funds for one local boy to go to 
Brookwood on the “Jim Maurer Scholarship,” 
both as a memorial to Maurer, a Reading man, 
and as aid to workers’ education. The Federated 
Trades plan a general conference of all crafts 
to combat threatened wage cuts in the building 




















and metal trades. Labor for many years has 
participated in many community activities and 
at present the officers of the Federated Trades 
have important posts on the community chest 
organization. A. P. Bowers, treasurer of our 
central body, is chairman of the County Tuber- 
cular Sanitorium. At study class the hosiery 
workers have an attendance of about 25 out of 
100; six or seven other unions have had classes 
this winter under the supervision of J. P. 
Troxell, educational director of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor.. The 50 per cent wage cut re- 
cently attempted by the pipe mill here was 
halted by a storm of protest. Radio broadcast- 
ing for eight weeks beginning in January from 
local station WRAW had big effect in the city 
till halted by some anonymous influence, ob- 
viously prompted by the employers. 


TENNESSEE 


Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

No new locals have been chartered this month, 
but prospects for organization look bright for 
the coming year. Everybody pays by check, 
with no inconvenience to the workers. Brick- 
layers are making definite strides to improve 
their output. All unions provide time at their 
regular meetings for the discussion of problems 
relating to their particular craft. 


Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 

A local of auto mechanics was organized, 
with a membership of 40. We are hoping to 
increase the membership to 100 by April 18, on 
which date the charter will be closed. We are 
using the insurance feature to interest members, 
as well as advocating the closest cooperation 
between the employer and employee. I have 
not heard of any increase in the use of checks. 
There has not been any real inconvenience, as 
those using checks are well established and their 
checks honored by nearly every business firm 
throughout the city. Our compensation bill is 
now in the Legislature with fair chance of being 
materially advanced from the low maximum 
rate; the plumbers’ bill is pending; the ene 
man street car bill is being fought against by 
Labor and we have hopes of making the two- 
man crew compulsory from a safety point. A 
successful campaign has just been concluded by 
the electrical workers; the machinists are hav- 
ing a strenuous organizing campaign. Both 
are seeking new work for their members, show- 
ing the necessity of skilled mechanics on main- 
tenance jobs and the advantages of the union 
shop. . 

TEXAS 


Brownsville—C. N. Idar: 
I am working in the magic valley of the Rio 
Grande River. Judge R. B. Creager of this city 
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has given me encouraging assurance that or- 
ganized labor will be employed on a $350,000 
bridge now in the course of construction which 
will connect Brownsville with Matamoros, Mex- 
ico. A new city will soon be built at Point 
Isabel, located a few miles from this city on 
the -coast. The number of American building 
trades mechanics here is rapidly increasing. A 
new carpenters union has been installed at 
Edinburg. The best valley barber shops are 
organized. Thirty-five stationary engineers re- 
cently established a union of their trade at 
Harlingen. There are about twenty labor 
unions in the valley country running south from 
Corpus Christi to Brownsville. A notable in- 
dustrial and agricultural exposition will be 
staged on May 5 in the neighboring town of 
Matamoros, Mexico. An empire is in the mak- 
ing in this section of Texas. The South Texas 
Chamber of Commerce is trying to get a larger 
inflow of Mexican farm labor, and charge that 
the A. F. of L. is responsible for a great de- 
crease of that kind of labor in the past few 
years. This same organization is seeking to 
get the enactment of legislation at the next ses- 
sion of Congress that will permit Mexican farm 
labor to enter the territory of the United States 
in large numbers, The Texas State Federation 
of Labor has obtained the affiliation of several 
valley unions. 


Dallas——R. M. Means: 

There are several locals that are not affiliated 
with the central body. The Child Labor 
Amendment was defeated. It is compulsory for 
carpenters’ apprentices to attend the vocational 
night school at least twice a week. Practically 
all locals discuss their shop problems at their 
regular meetings. 


El Paso.—Jas. W. Sullivan: 

No new locals have been put in this month. 
Maintenance of way employees have a plan to 
bring a charter from Columbus, New Mexico, 
here. In order to get members out, we have 
tried the method of inviting them to an enter- 
tainment, followed by having addresses by good 
speakers. All union men are trying to improve 
their output. All unions are trying to make 
provision to talk over problems of production 
at their meetings. Steam and operating engi- 
neers, chauffeurs, bakery workers, carpenters 
and painters are trying to increase the skill of 
their members. 


Galveston.—Eddie Delaney. 

Organized labor cooperates with the local 
Chamber of Commerce. Work has started up 
among the building trades. We look for a good 
season ahead of us; all new jobs of any size 
are 100 per cent union. 
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Galveston.—Henry W. E. Rabe. 

Plans are under way to organize i/w unions. 
There is little tendency here to pay yy check; 
those industries that pay by check %s a rule 
have facilities for cashing the same 2:nd there 
is no loss to the workers. The legisl¥tive com- 
mittee of the Central Labor Union ke} been in- 
terested in both the child labor lav: and the 
seamen’s compensation act. We ar¢ also en- 
deavoring to place men in the city gg:vernment 
as building, plumbing and electrical <aspectors. 


San Antonio.—Sam Goodman: 

A new local union of elevator c:1structors 
has been organized. The Trades Cowncil gave 
a special banquet and invited the del+zates and 
officers of each local for the purpose ~f discuss- 
ing problems confronting them. The State Fed- 
eration of Labor was interested in having a bill 
passed whereby all goods manufactured by con- 
vict labor should be so labeled. The plumbers, 
printers, barbers and about 50 per cent of the 
other organized crafts are trying to improve 
the craftsmanship of their members. 
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W aco.—B. F. Shearod. 

Plans are under way for the organization of 
a Federal Protective Association. We aim that 
this local shall make definite efforts to find 
ways and means to improve output. 


WISCONSIN 


Lake Geneva.—Claude A. Downes: 

No new locals have been chartered this 
month. A Woman’s Trade Union Label League 
has been formed. The organized workers are 
taking on many members. Painters received a 
raise of $1.00 together with the 44-hour week 
and carpenters a $2.00 raise with the 44-hour 
week, 


WYOMING 


Kemmerer.—Joe Fagnant: 

Payment by check has not increased here. We 
are working on a bill to provide old-age pen- 
sions. Musicians make provision to talk over 
their problems at their meetings. 


TIRED OF GREED 


We are so tired of selfishness, 
And all the woe it brings, 

When every joyous, little bird, 
Of love’s allurement, sings. 

Why can we not have happiness 
Like God has given them? 

For, to our souls, ’twould surely be 
Life’s priceless, richest gem. 


Why will we waste the soul’s delight 
In chasing after greed, 

When love and all the gifts of God 
Are all our spirits need? 

Why are we not, as birds, content 
With blessings that God gave? 

Why will we let the sin of greed 
E’er chase us to the grave. 


And cause us needless suffering, 
To fill the world with woe, 

When if our souls were filled with love, 
Such happiness, we’d know? 

We're tired to death of all the grief 
And sorraw that greed brings; 


So let us take life’s lessons from 


The little bird that sings. 
—MArTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
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EXPERIENCE 


Guiding the affairs of this bank 


is experience extending from the 
stagecoach days of the West. We 
have not learned in haste. 


The benefit of this experience is 
cordially extended to you for the 
solution of your problems. 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 130 MILLIONS 
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